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‘BOOKS 


MR. HAMERTON’S “ SAONE.”* 
AN experienced reader will expect a pleasant book when he has 
Mr. Hamerton to tell the story of a boat-voyage ona French river, 
and two such skilful artists as the story-teller and Mr. Pennell to 
picture it for him; and he will certainly not be disappointed. 
Mr. Hamerton’s narrative naturally divides itself into two parts, 
which may be explained by a brief description of the river. The 
Saodne rises at Vioménil, in the Vosges, and, like other rivers, 
for the first part of its course can be navigated only by canoes, 
and not always by them. At Corre it is joined by the Coney, 
and at Verdun by the Doubs. About fifteen miles below Doubs 
stands the town of Chilon-sur-Sadne. It was at Chalon that 
the first part of Mr. Hamerton’s expedition came to an end. So 
far he had used a Jerrichon, a long, narrow canal-boat, not 
unlike the form with which we are, or were, familiar on 
our own canals. From Chilon to Lyons, where the Sadne, 
having already absorbed two rivers larger than itself, is 
itself lost in the Rhdéne, he voyaged in his own sailing-boat, 
the ‘Asrar.’ Roughly speaking, the first part is illustrated 
by Mr. Pennell, with contributions from Mr. Hamerton ; in the 
second, the relation is reversed. The former artist parted com- 
pany at Chalon; but he made some sketches by himself as far 
down as Micon, and he has worked in ink twenty-four pencil 
drawings of the lower river made by Mr. Hamerton. When we 
add that a few have been copied by the two from sketches by 
other artists, this, though not an absolutely accurate statement, 
fairly represents the artistic partnership, a partnership which has 
certainly had a remarkably successful result, The reader will 
not find elaborate pictures, but he will get what he really wants, 
a commentary by the pencil on the work of the pen, and will realise 
the scenes through which he is being taken. If he has a 
complaint, it will be that he is not enabled also to realise 
the travellers. Both artists are very chary of their figures, 
and we are left to make mental pictures of several people 
who interest us very much, especially the Patron, the Pilot, 
and the driving-boy Franki. An exception, indeed, has been 
made in the case of an important member of the expedition, 
‘Zoulou,’ the donkey. ‘ Zoulou’s’ function was to tow the 
berrichon. It should be stated, in case any one wonders that 
a donkey should have proved equal to the task of towing so 
large a boat, that the berrichon was taken up the river by a tug, 
and was towed down. ‘Zoulou’ had a stable on board, with 
doors opening on either side ; and it was his custom to push them 
open at pleasure, and survey the river. The river itself was 
new to him, but the canals, in which his work commonly lay, he 
was supposed to know as well as the Patron himself. If we 
had to choose our favourite among the illustrations, it would be 
the charming little sketch, ‘“‘ Zoulou’s’ Farewell.” He is 
looking out of his apartment with that air of placid content 
which is so characteristic of his tribe. It may be well, 
also, to explain who were the Patron and the Pilot. The 
Patron, then, was the owner of the boat, a fiery and vivacious 


little Frenchman of some sixty years; the Pilot was a 
sailor, skilled in the navigation of the river, whom it 


was necessary to engage, seeing that the Patron, whose 
experience was limited to canal navigation, had neither the 
knowledge nor the strength to manage the boat on the river. 
But, as might have been expected, the division of rights and 
duties frequently resulted in collisions which approached the 
very verge of violence. ‘The Patron could not efface himself, as 
the captain of a sea-going vessel does as long as she is in the 
hands of the pilot; while his colleague felt a malicious pleasure 
in ordering him about. Both had considerable powers of ex- 
pression; but the Pilot was master in this also. As he was 
also vastly superior in physical strength, he triumphed all along 
the line. Mr. Hamerton’s story of their quarrels, told judiciously 
in outline rather than in detail, and of his own efforts to keep 
the peace between them, is always amusing. 

The narrative, indeed, told in letters to a friend (who, we may 
say, is the publisher of the book) is delightful throughout. Mr. 





* The Saéne: a Summer Voyage. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. One Hundred 
and Forty-Eight Illustrations by Joseph Pennell and the Author, and Four Maps, 
London: Seeley and Co, 1887, 





Hamerton’s long residence in France has given him a sympathy 
with the people and an understanding of them which few 
travellers can have. An expedition of this kind naturally brings 
the voyager into geste contact with the people than most ways 
of travelling. When the experiences thus gathered are told by 
a raconteur like Mr. Hamerton, the result is as instructive as it 
is entertaining. 

One of the incidents of the voyage had for a time an almost 
historical importance. At Pontaillier, Mr. Hamerton and his 
companions were arrested. The arrest was not, it is true, of a 
severe kind, but it might have led to unpleasant consequences. 
As a matter of fact, the party were allowed to remain in their 
boat, and even to go into the town; but it was a question 
whether they would not be transferred to a prison. Mr. 
Hamerton’s patience had not a little to do with averting this 
result. Of course, the charge was that they were spies. They 
were drawing plans of the country for the information of its 
enemies. ‘I'he Chalon newspapers unhesitatingly declared that 
they were, and the paragraph was copied from them into the 
journals of Micon and Lyons. The boat was novel in shape; 
the voyagers were strangers; the language that they spoke was 
German (this was an effort of journalistic imagination). “ Tout 
porte 4 croire que ce sont des espions.” Some English newspapers, 
confounding Pontaillier with Pontarlier, reproached Mr. Hamer- 
ton with imprudence in making sketches of a fortifiedtown. He 
did nothing of the kind, but carefully avoided anything that even 
approached it. It isa really lamentable proof of the state of irri- 
tation and suspicion to which the French mind is reduced, when 
we see what the drawings really were that caused all this trouble. 
There is not one that could, as far as one can see, be of the 
remotest use to an invader. But still, as is remarked by Mr. 
Hamerton—who is as reasonable in his review of the incident as 
he seems to have been patient at the time of its occurrence—it 
a foreign Power were holding Kent and Surrey, we should pro- 
bably be touchy about any one making sketches in Sussex. 

The account of the sailing-boat voyage on the lower river, if 
not quite so interesting as that of which we have been speaking, 
is well worth reading. One observation which we do not 
remember to have ever seen made so distinctly before, must be 
quoted :— 

‘All the towns and villages we have seen hitherto on the Sadne 
visibly belong to Northern or to Central France. Even Chalon, the 
last of them, is not at all a Southern city, it is not more distinctively 
Southern than Dijon; but at Tournus you are really in the South, 
and might easily believe yourself to be in one of the old towns on the 
Your boat touches ground at Tournus, and you are in 
another country,—a country as distinct from Central France as 
Middlesex is from Midlothian. ..... Some even declare that the 
sky at Tournus has the Southern azure.” 

We take leave of Mr. Hamerton with a hearty acknowledgment 
of our gratitude to him and to his associate,—and perhaps we 
should include the fellow-voyagers who contribute to our enter- 
tainment. 


MR. W. WESTALL’S “ QUEER RACE.”* 
Mr. Westauu’s story divides itself naturally into two parts. 
In the first we have a story of adventure, particularly well told, 
indeed, but not different in character from the scores of such 
stories which every Christmas publishing season brings forth. 
Mr. Sidney Erle, a Liverpool underwriter, makes acquaintance 
with an old salt, ho reveals to him an 
insurance fraud of which he is nearly made a victim. Circum- 
stances bring together Erle and Bolsover as comrades on board 
ship, and the old sailor tells his young friend his yarn of a 
treasure-ship which had been missing for more than a 
century, but which he is profuundly convinced still exists. 
The ‘Diana,’ in which Erle is a passenger and Bolsover 
boatswain, falls in with a derelict, the ‘Lady Jane.’ All 
the crew have perished from yellow-fever. ‘The ‘ Diana’s’ 
captain determines to risk an attempt to tow the vessel, which 
has a rich cargo on board, into harbour. T\wo volunteers under- 
take, for a promised reward, to go on board the plague-ship and 
steer, and the voyage begins. ‘Then occurs a gruesome in- 
cident, which, while, as we should suppose, quite natural, makes 
a reader shudder far more than the most elaborately piled-up 
horrors. A multitude of rats swarm across the hawser, and carry 
the infection with them. Then follows the tragic narrative of the 
fever-stricken § Diana.’ Here, we think, Mr. Westall does not 
equal a similar description in James Hannay’s Singleton 
Fonte fenoy, & novel which seems to have sunk into an un- 
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deserved oblivion. But Mr. Hannay had had the advantage 
of experiences which Mr. Westall, we imagine, cannot claim. 
The necessities of his story, too, compel him to kill all the 
‘Diana’s’ crew except Bolsover; and this does not favour the 
artistic development of the story. And now comes the second 
part of A Queer Race, and we pass into a region of pure 
romance. The ‘Diana,’ with its two survivors, is driven by 
a storm to the very same island to which the treasure-ship 
with its prize crew had been carried more than a century 
before, and they find the descendants of the crew, who by 
their intermarriage with the Carib inhabitants of the place, 
have given rise to the “ Strange Race.” And here, we 
cannot but think, Mr. Westall makes a great mistake, the more 
to be wondered at because he has shown again and again very 
considerable skill as a novelist. The situation in itself furnishes 
ample material for entertaining description and narrative. Here 
is an English Colony, so to speak, which has been isolated since 
the reign of George II. All the changes which have taken place 
since that time have left them alone; the advances of civilisation 
and the appliances of material comfort have not reached them, 
nor have their ideas grown. They still have slaves, they still 
delight in cock-fighting; and they cannot conceive the attitude 
of mind which looks upon these things with disapproval. There 
was no reason, then, why we should have the somewhat revolting 
peculiarity which makes this people into a “ queer” race. Why 
in the world should they have been piebald? Why should we 
have described to us the grotesque figure of a man “ who has 
a reddish eye and a white one;” and of another, “ whose 
left cheek differed in colour from the right.” ‘he art of 
a story of this kind is to give it as much verisimilitude as 
possible. The general conception is not impossible. And it is 
an interesting thing to imagine what a little community thus 
left “high and dry” by the stream of time would grow into- 
It would be queer enough withont this farcical addition. The 
rest of the story is cleverly conceived. Of course, Sidney Erle 
continues to be its hero, and develops all the qualities which a 
hero should. “ Fair Isle,” for that is the new country’s name, 
is threatened by treason within and invasion from without, and 
Erle shows himself the instrament which Providence has chosen 
for its deliverance. On the whole, A Queer Race is, both for 
ingenuity of plot and cleverness of treatment, considerably 
above the average of Christmas stories. And it has the merit 
of being less sanguinary than the public’s latest favourites. 
There is a fearful battle, it is true, with we know not how many 
thousands slain, but only one murder from the beginning to 
the end, and one hoiicide,—a mutineer kills the mate, and 
Sidney Evle promptly shoots the mutineer. This is a great 
improvement. 
TWO GOOD STORILES* 

Fox what we may call the real story of The Rover's Secret, we 
have nothing but praise. Mr. Collingwood’s reputation for this 
kind of work is already high; but it will be raised still higher 
by the wonderful freshness which he has given to the hackneyed 
subject of pirates and pirates’ treasure. The treasure itself is 
not made much of; the reader has to be content with knowing 
that it furnished a satisfactory amount of prize-mouey to all 
who were concerned in capturing it. But the adventures which 
are encountered in the search are made into a story of admirable 
vigour and ingenious construction. Lionel Lascelles, the hero, 
falls into the hands of the Spaniards, to whom the frigate in 
which he is a midshipman has been given up by the mutineers 
who have seized it. By a strange, and yet not impossible 
chance, he and his chum Courtenay, for whom an escape has 
been planned, find themselves on board a tradiug-vessel the owner 
of which has agreed to betray to the Spanish Government his 
old friends, the pirates of the Conconil Lagoons. Ile supposes 
that they are two officers whom the Government has sent to 
represent them in the affair. That the two young fellows should 
have been able to speak Spanish so well as to deceive the master 
of the ‘ Pinta,’ is a little surprising, especially as they had begun 
to study the language not inany weeks before. Putting this aside, 
the story of the two lads could scarcely be improved, They 
are not as amusing, it is true, as that immortal pair, Jack Nasy 
and Harry Gascoigne; but, as a story of exciting adventure, 
the narrative of their experiences could not easily be surpassed. 
From the time whcu they conceive the happy idea of carrying 
out the part to which they find themselves assigned—only in 
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the interest of their own country—up to its successful execution, 
it moves on without a hitch or failure of interest. Among many 
happy things should be specially mentioned the device by which 
the two possess themselves of the ‘ Pinta.’ Lionel contrives to 
steer the felucca, after its treacherous reconnoitring visit to the 
pirates’ settlement, so much out of its course, as to come near 
Jamaica; gets half the crew to go on a chase after a turtle; 
battens down the hatches over the other half, and then 
triumphantly takes his prize into the harbour of Port Royal. 

But we have one fault to find with Mr. Collingwood. What 
is the possible advantage of the introduction to the story? It 
would have been easy enough to invent a perfectly unobjection- 
able set of family circumstances for the hero. As it is, we are 
told that his father has gloomy doubts about his mother’s 
fidelity to him, doubts which had darkened his short married 
life, and made him unhappy and capricious in his behaviour to 
his son ever since. Lionel’s adventures end, it is true, in clear- 
ing these doubts up, for the pirate captain is found to have 
been his mother’s foster-brother, a wild youth, whom she had 
endeavoured to befriend and reclaim. It was he in whom the 
father had seen an imaginary lover. Now, from the literary 
point of view, this is so hackneyed an incident as to be quite 
worthless. As occurring in a book of this kind, it is worse than 
worthless. We should not go so far as to regard it as a positive 
reason for not putting the book into a young reader’s hands, but 
we very much wish that it were away. 

It is a signal merit in Mr. Fenn’s stories that he always seems 
to know what he is writing about. In the volume before us, he 
has not, we think, happened to light on one of his best subjects, 
these being somewhat out-of-the-way phases of English life. 
Whether he is in the ens, or on the Devonshire coast, or in the 
Sussex iron-fields a couple of hundred years ago, he realises the 
scene with a quite remarkable power. ‘his talent he shows on 
the present occasion not so much in the course of the story, 
which is not unlike what we have often read betore, but in the 
catastrophe, which is a very ingenious adaptation of fact to the 
purposes of fiction. Mark Strong, whom his father intends to 
take on a voyage as far as Penzance, finds himself, thanks to a 
storm, bound for China, ‘There is nothing very remarkable 
about the narrative of the voyage, though we recognise a 
masterly touch in the description of the finding of the 
stowaway, and of this poor creature’s first attempt at climbing 
the rigging. When we get to the ‘ Unknown Isle,” the 
story becomes more exciting. But it is not in the desperate 
encounter with Malay pirates—a kind of thing of which we have 
been having just now quite as much, to say the least, as we like 
—but in the mystery of the island itself, that Mr. Fenn’s talent 
shows itself. ‘I'he strange roar which the shipwrecked party 
hear from time to time, which is more terrible because they 
cannot assign it to any known animal, is an effective incident, 
A reader may well feel his flesh creep in sympathy with the 
perplexed visitcrs to this land of strange sounds and sights. It 
would be unfair to Mr. Fenn to reveal a secret which he keeps 
with uncommon success; and we must content ourselves with 
saying that he keeps his readers in a suspense that is not inter- 
mitted for a moment, and that the dénowement of his tale isa 
surprise which is as probable as it is startling. The fact is that, 
with an able story-teller’s instinct for effect, he has noted certain 
occurrences which startled the world a year or soago, and has 
used them with the happiest result. 


“ONLY A GIRE.”* 

To young readers who have begun to revolt from the profusion of 
gory literature in which they have receatly been expected to take 
the deepest interest, a story by the author of The Atelicr du Lys 
will doubtless be welcome; and A Little Step-Daughter, which 
is the title of the book now before us, will take a place in the 
ranks of fiction higher than that of the ordinary gift-book. At 
all events, it displays some of the best qualities that a story- 
teller can possess, qualities for which its author has already been 
distinguished, The language is direct and simple, and the 
narrative, maintaining its hold on the imagination and the 
sympathies, is never interrupted hy descriptions, though ibe 
period, the scenes, aud the characters are so brightly and dis- 
tinctly suggested that the reader’s interest is aroused and muaiu- 
tained without inipediment. 

The aristocratic family of Da Maurienue, seigneurs of a large 
but decaying estate in the Provencal district, had nearly come 


* A Little Step-Davght.i. By the Author of ‘The Atelier du Lys,’ 1 vol. 
London: National Society's Depository. 
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to an end, when, in the early part of the last century, the 
widowed Baron, who with his lady, just dead, had lived chiefly 
in Paris, sat in a bare room in the old chiteau, attended by his 
steward, who had brought the livre de raison, the genealogical 
and family record, that the name of Clémence might be 
inscribed in it. Clémence was the child in giving birth 
to whom the Baronne had bidden farewell to the dreary 
chdteau, the gay, dissolute Court, and this mortal life; and 
so little had the Du Mauriennes ever thought of their 
daughters, who mostly retired to convents at the earliest possible 
opportunity, that the steward, who, like everybody concerned, 
had been earnestly hoping for the birth of an heir to the waning 
power and the impoverished domain, could only from a sense of 
duty refer to the disappointing event by saying to the Baron,— 
“You will record what has happened in the livie de raison, my 
Lord.” Clémence, who from her earliest years was deeply 
sensible that, being “only a girl,” she need expect little 
consideration, was duly sent out to nurse in the family of 
one of the peasants on the estate, where she learnt little 
except the meaning of poverty and the discontent that accom- 
panied it, and which found a vent in ill-temper and _half-con- 
cealed complaints against the lords, who, because they kept 
the name of feudal Barons, were credited with the imposi- 
tion of the crushing taxation which was really due to the 
intendants of provinces, and agents of the Government. As 
the Du Maurienne steward would never abate a jot of the 
dignity of the family, he continued to claim for his lord the abso- 
lute power which had long before passed from the family, and 
the consequence was that the oppressed peasantry neither knew, 
nor wanted to know, the Baron, who was in reality a just and 
humane man, desiring to improve the condition of the poor, but 
not quite knowing how to set about it. There were smugglers, 
too, who sometimes hovered about the villages when conveying 
contraband goods, and especially salt, on which the galbelle was 
so heavy as to press cruelly on the peasantry. Some of these 
free-traders having been taken and sentenced to be hanged, 
their wives and children went to the chiéteau with tears to beg 
for their lives, a petition which the Baron could not have 
granted if he had been at home, but which the old steward, 
with the dignity of the family in view, dismissed as 
though Du Maurienne had refused to grant it. This was the 
state of affairs when Clémence was taken back to the chiteau 
to learn to sew and to read. The child’s otherwise silent, half- 
solitary life was mitigated by the kindly protection of the 
steward, who could not forget that, after all, she was a daughter 
of the family, and was varied by the complaints and asperities of 
a jealous housekeeper. But the feeling that, being “ only a girl,” 
she was of little or no importance, did not injure her naturally 
sweet and modest nature; so that when the news arrived that 
the Baron, her father, was on the way home from a distant 
province, whence he brought a young wife, it gave her no 
anxiety except that involved in the fear that her desire to love and 
to have some slight gleam of affection bestowed on her might 
be vain. This threatened disappointment seemed likely to be 
fulfilled when the bride and bridegroom arrived with a number 
of guests, and here the hope that there would some day be an 
heir whom she might be suffered to call brother was but a light 
fancy to ponder over along with her shy, unexpressed affection 
for the handsome lady who, with many loving intentions, is 
unable to perceive the meaning of her little step-daughter’s 
wistful looks. Not till Clémence has departed for the convent, 
where she is to finish her education, does the Baroness feel 
her heart moved with a great tenderness for the child; but 
by that time the smugglers, who have nursed their old grudge 
against Du Maurienne, and have bribed the gipsies to join 
them, are able, as they think, to take an appropriate vengeance. 
By an accident, their main intention is frustrated; but 
Clémence, instead of reaching the convent, encounters a new and 
strange experience, with the responsibility of a solemn vow, in 
the company of a sad and silent woman, the keeper of the 
magnanerie, the silkworm-house in a village of the Camargne. 
Of the strange life there, the dark family secret, the explana- 
tion of which is so intimately associated with the recovery of 
Clémence by her warm-hearted and beautiful step-mother, and 
of the arrest and pardon of “ the Coquihado,” it would not be 
fair to the reader to give any account; but we warmly commend 
the book for its freshness and skilful simplicity of treatment, no 
less than for its genuine interest. Of the illustrations, it can 
only be said that the book would be better without them. They 
are hideous. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 

Pill Tell Thee, Dick, Where I Have Been. By Arthur Paterson. 
Edited by Walter Besant. The Christmas Number of All the Year 
Round, (Dickens and Evans.)—This is an unusually interesting 
story,—a spirited and exciting tale of life in the Far West. It is the 
story of a rancheman, and is, we understand, founded on fact. The 
characters are vividly drawn, and none more so than that of Mike 
Alison, who is a splendid fellow, and not soon to be forgotten. The 
adventures with Indians and desperadoes are thrilling, and described 
with a vigour and force that hold one enchained until the end; the 
last scene, with the Apache Indians, is especially vivid and exciting. 
Mr. Paterson has the faculty of attaching his readers to the characters 
of whom he is himself fond, even in a short tale. Any one with the 
least taste for this kind of feading cannot fail to enjoy this story 
greatly. We commend it strongly to boys, to whom it will be a most 
appropriate Christmas present. We fail to fiad any connection 
between the title and the story. 

In Savage Africa. By Verney Lovett Cameron. (Thomas Nelson 
and Sons.)—Commander Cameron has, in his new book for boys—an 
interesting and eminently useful one—attempted to accomplish 
a little too much. Its second title is “The Adventures of Frank 
Baldwin, from the Gold Coast to Zanzibar,”’ and is only too accurately 
descriptive. Frank gets lost in the interior of Africa, and so, in a 
sense, do the readers of his adventures. No doubt this circumstance 
will not be objected to by the boy who is very serious in his pursuit of 
useful knowledge, who prefers the pill to the jam, geography and 
natural history toromance. But then, the other boy, who does like the 
jam, who enjoys plot and incident, and revels in seeing hero and villain 
engaged in a duel, has, we think, some legitimate ground for com- 
plaint against Mr. Cameron. A first-rate villain figures near the 
beginning of the story of the name of Pentlea, and we seem to have 
a natural right to expect that he and Frank Baldwin should, after 
the favourite manner of the late Captain Mayne Reid and James 
Grant, keep dodging each other in every chapter. For fully half of 
the story, however, Pentlea is an absentee villain. But apart from 
plot, there is an abundance of exciting incidents, for Frank Baldwin, 
escaping from slave-ships and slave-owners, falls, at least in a sense, 
from the frying-pan into the fire, as he stumbles into the hands of 
various African tribes, including one of cannibals. Ultimately he is 
rescued by friendly Arabs, and after he has had a few stirring adven- 
tures with buffaloes, hippopotami, and so forth, all ends well. As is 
suggested by the very names that appear in the book—such as 
Nyangwe and Tanganyika—Mr. Cameron utilises not only his own 
adventures in the Dark Continent, bat also, and very properly, 
Livingstone’s, Stanley’s, and perhaps even Joseph Thomson’s. In 
Savage Africa is written with commendable care. 

Chirp and Chatter. By Alice Banks. (Blackie and Son.)—This 
is an attempt to inculcate a little morality upon children by means of 
essentially dramatic stories of birds, beasts, &c., who figure either as 
Helots, or flagrant examples of spite, envy, passion, gentility, and 
what not, or as embodiments of various virtues, such as tenderness 
and candour. Miss Banks manages to throw a good deal of quiet 
sarcasm into certain of her imaginary dialogues; while in one story, 
where a magpie and a Mr. Pye, a clergyman, are confounded with 
each other, there is some good broad fun. Miss Banks seems most at 
home among mice; her Mr. and Mrs. Creepy, and Mrs. Mus, and the 
Maes family, are perfect. The illustrations of this little book are 
delightfully comic. 

Rubicon Bézique. By “Cavendish.” (De La Rue and Co.)— 
Card-players will be much obliged to “Cavendish” for this little 
book. The chief differences between the game described here and 
that commonly played, are that four packs are used, that ‘‘ Carte 
Blanche” (a hand without a picture-card) may be shown and scores 
fifty, that the trump suit is fixed by the first ‘‘ marriage” made, that 
sequences may be made in plain suits, and that nine cards (instead of 
eight) are held in the hand. But why “ Rubicon’’? some one will 
ask. If a player scores less than a thousand, his score is added to 
his antagonist’s, instead of being deducted from it. But thisisa 
peculiarity which may well be omitted. In fact, it does nothing but 
increase the gambling element in the game. A player (by obtaining 
“quadruple bézique” and other good things) may score as many as 
six thousand; his adversary’s score added to his own will make it up, 
say, to seven thousand, and then thirteen hundred is added for the 
game. This at sixpence a hundred (the stake which “ Cavendish” 
suggests) comes to more than two pounds,—more than most people 
ought to risk. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co. publish a series of Churacter Sketches from 
Thackeray. From Original Drawings by Frederick Barnard. These 
are six in number, and are ‘Colonel Newcome,” “‘ Major Pendennis,” 
“ Backy Sharp,” “The Little Sister,” ‘ Major Dobbin,” and ‘‘ Captain 
Costigan.” It is diffienlt to give these drawings the appreciation 
which they deserve. Thackeray illustrated his own books, and though 
his sketches can hardly, we suppose, be looked upon as works of art, 
they yet doin a very real way illustrate, To take an instance from 
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the six subjects before us, no one would compare Thackeray’s sketch 
of Becky Sharp (“ Clytemnestra” he calls it, if our memory serves) 
with Mr. Barnard’s drawing for its artistic qualities ; yet it leaves a 
vivid impression of horror that the work before us does not produce. 
Colonel Newcome, standing under the arch in the Charterhouse in his 
bedesman’s gown, pleases us most of these six; but they are a'l works 
of merit. 

The Century Magazine is so well known, that it cannot be necessary 
to do much more than record the appearance of the two volumes 
which contain its issue for the year (November, 1886—October, 1587). 
They are published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, in England. The great 
life of Abraham Lincoln, by his private secretaries, Messrs. J. G. 
Nicolay and J. May, is, of course, their chief feature. It opens with the 
first number, and is carried down as far as the breaking out of the 
War of Secession. This, of course, is not the occasion for expressing 
a formal opinion of so important a work; but it may be safely said 
that, whatever its other merits, it is eminently readable. Perhaps, 
too, we may quote the lines with which Mr. James Russell Lowell 
prefaces it. (They are given here in fac-simile) :— 


“ Great Captains with their guns and drums 
Disturb our judgment for the hour ; 
But at last silence comes : 
These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American.” 


“ Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,” a series of articles, meant 
primarily, of course, for American readers, occupy an important 
place. Whatever the reader of the present may think of them, the 
historian of the future, whom they cannot fail largely to help, will be 
greatly indebted to them. Any description of the miscellaneous 
contents we must leave unattempted. It is curious that Mr. 
Stedman, in his “Twelve Years of British Song,” makes no mention 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold, a name, in the judgment of many, to be 
ranked with those of Tennyson and Browning. 

Westminster Cloisters. By M. Bidder. (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co.)—The author lays the scene of her story at Westminster 
towards the end of the twelfth century, when Richard I. was lying in 
an Austrian prison, and England was meditating the question of his 
ransom. The hero is a novice of the Abbey, De Fauconberg by 
name, and his ambition is to discover the secret of a famous crimson 
which some old inmate of the scriptoriwm had used in illuminating, 
but had always refused to make common property. This part of the 
tale is worked out with some pathos. Its historical portion relates 
to the intrigues of Prince John against the plan for raising the ransom. 
The author, with some courage, makes Queen Berengaria herself 
come to England to plead for her husband’s liberty. Is it not a well- 
established fact that she never was in England,—the only Queen that 
never visited the country from which she took her title? We will 
venture on another criticism of a different kind. Does the author 
think that the “splendid thirty-pound salmon” was caught with a 
rod? That is improbable in 1193, and in the Thames. And why in 
saeculd ? 

Dulcie’s Little Brother. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (Nelson and 
Sons.)—The ability to write a story that will attract children, and 
those who live amidst children, because it shows intelligent sympathy 
with their mode of thought, their frank avowals, and their peculiar 
reservations, is no ordinary accomplishment. Miss Everett-Green 
has more than once proved that she possesses this faculty. She can 
write about boys and girls without representing them either as 
terrible examples or as scarcely less disagreeable converts to what 
Charles Lamb once called “a taste for religion,’’ as distinguished 
from genuine piety ; and she can weave a series of small adventures 
or uncommon occurrences into the semblance of a plot, and 
keep up a sustained interest. It is to be regretted that 
in the present instance she has apparently gone out of her 
way to appear original, and that, to account for the sudden 
appearance of a girl of ten and a boy of six years old at the 
house of two estimable old maiden ladies in a quaint old house in an 
out-of-the-way country-town, she should at the very outset give 
the reader a strong sense of improbability. Dulcie and Tottie 
Merivale are the motherless children of a man who, having quarrelled 
with his mother in early youth, has ever since been travelling in 
distant lands to fulfil his boyish boast that he would make a great 
fortune. The children are left in the sole charge of an old and faith- 
ful but ignorant servant, in the garret of a London common lodging- 
house near the docks, and the father only appears at considerable 
intervals to leave some bank-notes and sovereigns for their support, 
the money being placed in an old desk which is deposited 
in a cupboard, and contains a letter addressed to his mother 
in case he should die abroad or the money should be all spent. 
The old servant dies, leaving the keys of the desk and a few instruc- 
tions to the elder child, who, with remarkable prudence, takes the 
money and the letter, and then inquires the way to the railway- 
station which will convey her and her brother to Little Monksholm. 
From this point, after the reception of the little waifs by the two 


elderly ladies, who are distant relatives and sole executri 
grandmother, the story goes on evenly and with many n 
affecting touches of character, until the arrival of a mid 
fourteen, the grandson of a retired Admiral, who rather improbabl 

becomes the playmate of the children and the cause of what is ee , 
a tragic ending. The book is excellently bound and printed, and ie fl 
altogether an attractive volume, with an extremely pretty frontig i 
illustration. tia 

The Art Journal, (J. 8, Virtue and Co.)—This, the oldest of th 

artistic publications of Great Britain (the volume before us ig a 
fiftieth), continues to hold an honourable place. No one will say th ; 
in point of merit and interest, whether we consider the artistic or Pg 

literary qualities of the volume, it is below its predecessors, There 
are six etchings, the frontispiece being by C. O. Murray, after Mr, i 
Fildes’s “ Venetians,” a charming study of female figures. Mr. ‘jon 
also gives us another very pleasing etching, “From the Field of 
Sedgmoor,” after Mr. Seymour Lucas. Mr. E. Slocombe etches g 
portrait of the Queen, painted for the Panjab Institute, Lahore; and 
Mr. Alex. H. Haig, “The Round Tower of Windsor.” “The Grape. 
Harvest” and ‘“ The Raising of Jairus’s Daughter” are by Mesars, te 

Lepind and W. Unger respectively. There are two “ reproductions in 
fac-simile,” ‘ Curiosity,” after Ludwig Passini, and “ Consulting the 
Oracle,” after Gerome’s famous picture of Napoleon looking at the 
Sphinx. Both are most interesting, and in their way unsur. 
passable. They must be the despair of engravers. Of en- 
gravings there are five full-page examples, worthy specimens 
of the art. Still, one cannot help feeling that one geeg in 
an engraving too evident traces of the mechanical meang by 
which it is brought into existence. Among the contents of tho 
Journal we may notice six particularly interesting papers, “A 
Foreign Artist and Author in England,’ which we owe to the pen 
and pencil of Mons. P. Villars. M. Villars, in the character of 
observer, has some of the peculiarities of his nation—for instance 
he never heard any English people laugh—but he is worth reading 
and his sketches are attractive. The exhibitions of the year are 
fully described and criticised, and we have generally a sufficient 
chronicle of contemporary art. A propos of the fact that this ig a 
“ Jubilee” volume, we may mention that in 1837 the pictures in the 
National Gallery numbered 148, and that there are now 1,222, 


Play and Earnest. By Mrs. O'Reilly. (Routledge and Sons.)— 
This is a pretty little story of a brother and sister who are always 
seeking adventures, and find, according to the old proverb, that 
“adventures are to the adventurous.” They are both good fun, and 
Jack especially, when the time comes, shows that he has the real 
stuff in him out of which heroes are made. His behaviour on board 
the sinking ship is capitally described. Mrs. O’Reilly shows much 
skill in drawing her children—and there is a whole family of cousins, 
each distinctly marked in character, besides Jack and Nell—and as 
much, so far as the subject permits, in drawing her animals. 
‘Hector,’ ‘Dan,’ ‘Chang,’ and ‘Tramp’ are not the least worthy 
among the dogs of fiction. 
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Song of the River. By Charles Kingsley. Illustrated. 

and Co.)—Kingsley’s pretty little song beginning, — 
** Clear and cool, clear and cool, 
By laughing shallow and dreaming pool,” 

has been illustrated here by fifteen drawings. Of these, Mr. J.D. 
Woodward contributes five, Mr. W. lL. Taylor three, Mr. If. Winthrop 
Pierce two; while five other artists—Messrs. G. A. Teel, C. Hirsch- 
berg, A. St. John Harper, C. Copeland, and W. F. Halsall—furnish one 
apiece, the whole boing under the general supervision of Mr. W. St. 
John Harper. Tho third, “ By shining shingle and foaming weir” 
—and we must say the same of others which have the same green 
tint—does not seem to us a successful effort in colour. Here, too, 
the river above the weir has an appearance of disproportionate width. 
“Under the crag where the ouzel sings’? is very pretty, but the 
scenery is on far too magnificent a scale. Kingsley’s “crag” must 
surely have been a rock, of bold outline, indeed, but of moderate 
height. Here there is a cliff which, to judge by the trees in the 
foreground, must be much more than a hundred feet high. Of 
course, Kingsley may have meant such a cliff, though the mention 
of a bird singing seems to suggest a smaller scale of things. But 
anyhow, this bit of river scenery is quite unlike all that the river is 
represented as passing through elsewhere. On the whole, we prefer 
the drawings that illustrate the later course of the stream. The 
“seascape,” “As I lose mysc!f in the infinite main,” is particularly 
pleasing, as is the one that precedes it, “To the golden sands and 
the leaping bar, And the taintless tide that awaits us afar.” 


Paul and Christina. By Amelia E. Barr. (James Clarke and Co.) 
—This powerful story is, if our memory serves, constructed on much 
the same lines as one from the same pen which was praised in the 
Spectator some time ago,— Jan Vedder's Wife.” Paul Morsen, a fine 
specimen of the sturdy Shetlander, marries Christina Bork, a beautiful 
girl, but shallow and selfish. Then follows the tragic story of their 
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wedded life. She is led away by bad companions and by her own 
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selfish folly. More than once Paul finds her overcome with drink. 
At last he takes her child from her, as a trast which she is not fit to 
keep, and hands it to his mother. He himself goes on a whale-voyage. 
It is this child which is made, by a finely imagined and well-told 
series of events, to bring back the erring woman to her better self and 
to her husband. A truer and more pathetic story it would not be easy 
to find. The Shetland minister is a very striking figure; and it is 
particularly good to read of how he is brought to better and more 
catholic thoughts about the fate of the babe which has died unbaptised 
because he had refused, according to the custom of his Church, to 
impart the blessings of God to any but the children of the righteous. 


The Adventures of Herbert Massey. By Commander C. Lovett 
Cameron. (Routledge and Sons.)—Gerald Massey (a name which, 
by-the-way, suggests quite different associations), captain of the 
‘Good Intent,’ of New Bedford, is an English nobleman exiled by the 
evil designs of a brother, who, indeed, is wicked enough to have been 
one of the baronets of fiction. He has a son, Herbert Massey, the 
hero, And the two together, or separately, have some very stirring 
adventures with slaves, savage Kings, and the like. Thescene is laid 
in Eastern Africa, and given, as the author’s experience enables him 
to give it, with plenty of local colour. In the latter part of the book 
especially, this experience is utilised to good effect. Both Arabs and 
native Kings have quite the look of being drawn from the life. 


Mr. Punch’s Victorian Era: an Illustrated Chronicle of Fifty Years 
of the Reign of her Majesty the Queen. Vol. I. (Bradbury, Agnew, 
and Co.)—This first volume takes us down as far as the end of 1859. 
Punch appeared for the first time with the date “July 17th, 1841.” 
Accordingly, the first four years of the reign have to be recorded 
without the aid of his humorous illustrations. The first cartoon 
(bearing the signature of “E. Landells”’), “The Letter of Introduc- 
tion,” shows us Sir Robert Peel having his audience of the Queen as 
the result of the elections of that year. The next cartoon (September 
3rd) is an admirable one,—the Queen as “Little Red Ridinghood,’ 
with a basket containing “ Place,” “ Patronage,” ‘‘ Pensions,” and the 
“ Ministerial Wolf’’ with Peel’s face. '‘[he chronicle moves rapidly 
for the next few years. Under 1845 we have some capital pictures, 
as “ Peel’s Bane and Antidote,”’ an old nurse administering a potion 
labelled “ Income-tax,” and a reluctant Johnny Bull, with ‘Come, 
Johnny, be a good boy, and I’ll give you a bit of sugar.” The 
dose was to be for three years, and tlie three years have been 
told fourteen times. The next cartoon is scarcely less good. 
Peel perched on a fence, with the bull of Agriculture on one side, and 
two dangerous-looking dogs labelled “Cobden,”’ and “ Bright,’’ on the 
other. The next but one is a dismal irony, ‘‘The Demon of Discord 
Vanishing at the Appearance in Ireland of the Good Genius Victoria.” 
The “demon” is O’Connell. Alas! there are seven, or seventy, 
entered in that are worse than he. In 1846 comes the historical 
picture (one of the first which bear the signature of John Leech), 
“T’m afraid yon’re not strong enough for the place, John!” “ Poli- 
tical Economy ; or, Lord John in Peel’s Clothes,” is not so famons, 
but is scarcely inferior. Richard Doyle now appears in the illustra- 
tions. One of his earliest drawings curiously connects the past with 
the present; it represents the crush to hear Jenny Lind. This was 
in 1849. Underneath it is a beautiful little picture which shows us 
the great singer distributing alms. “I do wish (Heaven forgive me!),” 
says Mr. ‘Pips,’ “I had all she has given away in charity.” The 
chronicle now goes on without interruption, taking in all the great 
events of the time. There is nothing important on which Punch has 
not something to say, and, for the most part, he is as wise as he is 
witty. This “chronicle” must have a placo among standard books of 
reference. 

There are not a few readers, we fancy, who will be glad to renew 
their acquaintance with friends of their youth in some of Maria 
Edgeworth’s tales. And if the young people have not been spoilt by 
more stimulating food, they too will give them a welcome. Messrs. 
Rontledge and Sons have done well to republish Rosamond : a Series 
of Tales, beginning with “The Purple Jar,” and ending with “ The 
Microscope ;” and Harry and Lucy, with Little Dog Trusty, The 
Orange Man, and The Cherry Orchard. Both volumes are prettily 
illustrated. 

The Palace in the Garden. By Mrs. Molesworth. ({ilatchards.)— 
Three children, the eldest of whom is supposed to tell the story, find 
vast delight in a house into which they find their way through a 
certain mysterious garden-door. It is not inhabited, and yet it is not 
deserted, and the little adventurers seem to have discovered a real 
romance. And then one day a picture which they have been ad- 
miring seem3 to have suddenly stepped down from its frame, for there 
is a young lady greeting them, quite as pretty, —indeed, far prettier ; 
and she has, they learn, the same Christian name as one of them. 
The fact is that the children have mixed themselves up with a little 
family secret, and are the happy means of letting some wholesome 
light into it. It isa very touching scene where the old feud is healed. 
Mrs. Molesworth has given us here a story which cannot fail tocharm 
all readers, The children’s talk and fun, their hopes and specula- 








tions, their fresh interest in all they find, are capital; and the dénoue- 
ment of the story is as good in its way. 


There are some pretty pictures, done by Miss Alice Havers, in 
Cape Town Dicky, by Theo Gift. (Hildesheimer and Faulkner).—It 
is the story of a little boy who comes from South Africa to live with 
his relatives in England, and of how his cousins treat him. The 
colouring is delicately done, and the mezzotints are pleasing. The 
story itself will probably interest young readers, and should help to 
teach them some lessons of thoughtfulness and kindness. From 
the same publishers we get The Star of Bethlehem, by Frederic E. 
Weatherley, illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards and John C. Sparkes.— 
There are some twenty odd poems, full of tender, religious feeling, 
and of no small literary merit. But is not ‘The Children’s Home” 
imitated too closely from Adelaide Anne Procter’s “ Angel’s Story ” ? 
If it is a mere coincidence, it is a very curious one. A little beggar- 
girl watches a lame child in a rich man’s garden :— 





** Once he had given her a flower, 
And how he smiled to see 
Her thin white hands through the railings 
Stretched out so eagerly. 


And that high-born child and the beggar 
Passed homeward, side by side ; 

For the ways of men are narrow, 
But the gates of Heav’n are wide.” 


—The Deserted Village (same publishers) has been worthily illus- 
trated by Charles Gregory, R.W.S., Frederick Hines, and Ernest 
Wilson. 

Sea-Song and River-Song: from Chaucer to Tennyson. Edited 
by Estelle Davonport Adams. (George Redway.)—This volume is 
about equally divided between the “imperial seas’? and “ poor 
tributary rivers,” as Shakespeare has it. The editor has very care- 
fully collected a number of classical passages from English and 
American poets, old and new, and she appears to have successfully 
overcome the copyright difficulty. We are not aware of missing 
anything that we might expect to find. Real readers of books are 
commonly impatient of these books of extracts ; but they must have 
had a very wide range indeed if they do not find something new to 
them. Miss Adams has, we feel sure, given us here the results of a 
long and careful study. If this is her first venture—and though she 
bears a name familiar in literature, we imagine that it is—we con- 
gratulate her on its success. We must not forget that the volume 
has for preface a poem by Mr. Swinburne, on “ The Navy,” and that 
it is illustrated by twelve etchings. 

Harry Milvaine ; or, the Wanderings of «a Wilful Boy. By Gordon 
Stables, M.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Dr. Stables gives us a 
very lively book. The earlier chapters, with their short, incisive 
sentences, sometimes remind us of Charles Reade. The little sketch 
of Miss Campbell, and the extraordinary pupil who is at once the 
plague and charm of her life, is very much in his manner. Harry 
escapes the dangers of childhood, increased to him tenfold by his 
native audacity, and, overhearing an uncle advise that he should be 
cured of a love for the sea by being sent for a whaling-trip, 
resolves to anticipate the plan, and goes himself. He gets his 
whaling-trip, behaves himself admirably, and so obtains the wish of 
his heart, and becomes a midshipman in the Royal Navy. His first 
voyage is in the ‘ Bunting,’ a gunboat stationed on the East Coast of 
Africa to hunt the slave-dhows. Dr. Stables has a word to say here 
about the horrors of the trade, and is quite right in saying it, thoagh 
it is bad to read. UHarry is put on board a prize, falls into the hands 
of the Arabs, narrowly escapes the vengeance of the Arab who has 
lost his dhow, but finally escapes in company with a Somali, and a 
Negro cabin-boy who has been with him in the ‘ Banting.’ His 
adventures with native Kings make up the rest of the book. These 
do not please us quite as much as the earlier chapters; but the story 
is a good one. 

The Story of a Nursery-Rhyme. By “C. B.” With Illustrations 
by Edwin J. Ellis, (Field and Tuer.)—* Jack and Jill,’ with their 
adventure with the pail of water, is the rhyme to which “C. B.” 
gives the shape of a little story. It is of the “ Alice in Wonderland” 
kind, and a favourable specimen of its class. The verses are par- 
ticularly good ; but we are not sure that those put into the mouth of 
the sheep are quite edifying. Mr. Ellis’s illustrations have a certain 
prettiness ; but why are all the children, big and little, pictured like 
to the inhabitants of a conquered town going out under terms of 
capitulation, with one garment, and “a short garmeut at that,” apiece ? 

Indian Fables. Collected and Edited by P. V. Ramaswami Raju. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—The editor of this volume, the contents 
of which have already appeared in the Leisure Hour, illustrates by it 
the general belief that “the East is the original abode of much of the 
fable and romance that have formed the heirloom of this world.” It 
must not be supposed, however, that we have here nothing but older 
forms of the tales with which Alsop, Phwdrus, and Babrius have 
made us acquainted. Oa the contrary, there is much that will be 
novel to most readers of fable. Mr. Ramaswami Raju has searched, 
with much pains it would seem, for genuinely native products, and 
has been rewarded with considerable success. There is a more dis- 
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and his imitators. In “The Pigs and the Sage,” for instance, the 
leader of the herd says, before crossing a stream,—“ We are a dozen; 
we must count ourselves on the other bank.” He counts his followers 
accordingly, and finds only eleven. A sage, who sits by, laughs. 
“You have furnished,” he says, “ the only instance in which self was 
lost sight of.” Again, a Vizier proclaims that the King his master 
will give rewards to all handsome and well-bred persons. A 
multitude of claimants present themselves. The Vizier tells 
them that his master has changed his mind, The rewards are 
to be for the ugly and ill-bred, by way of consolation. All the 
claimants, though not very gladly, transfer themselves to the new 
description. And here is a curious anticipation of L’état, c’est moi : 
—‘A despot in the East once said to his fawning courtiers, ‘He 
that goes round my kingdom in the shortest possible time shall have 
one of these two gems.’ A courtier went round the King, and said, 
‘Sire, may I have the prize ?’—‘ How so ?’ said the King.—' Why, you 
are the kingdom, are you not ?’ said the courtier. The despot was so 
well pleased with the courtier that he gave him both the gems.”’ The 
illustrations are humorous. 

We have received the anaual volumes of the twin-magazines pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society, for Sunday and week-day 
reading respectively, the Sunday at Home and the Leisure Hour. 
The former contains two principal serial stories, “‘ Barbara’s Brothers,” 
by Evelyn Everett Green, and “ Genevidve; or, the Children of Port 
Royal,” by the Author of “ The Spanish Brothers.” Short biographies, 
natural history, ‘‘ Notes on the Revised Version of the Bible,’’ some 
articles on “ Welsh Hymn-Writers,’ and a number of more directly 
theological matters, go to make up a collection of varied reading 
excellently adapted for its purpose.——In the Leisure Hour, “ Phayre 
Fenton,’ by Tighe Hopkins, and ‘ Something to his Advantage,” by 
the Rev. T. 8S. Millington, are the chief serials. ‘A Gallery of 
Illustrious Characters’’—(might we except to including Theodore 
Hook in a class distinguished by this epithet ?)—is illustrated by some 
curious portrait-sketches. Among other articles, we may specify 
“The Every-Day Life of a Sailor,’’ ‘ Notes on Current Science,” 
‘© Abraham Lincoln,” ‘Christopher Smart’? (suggested by Mr. 
Browning’s “ Parleyings’’). The illustrations are, for the most part, 
of good quality. ‘A Map of Richmond Park: Anno D, 1637” is 
curious. 

We have to acknowledge an illustrated edition of Kidnapped. By 
R. L. Stevenson. (Cassell and Co.)—It too frequently happens that 
illustrations, so called, neither explain nor adorn the volumes in which 
they are found. They are hastily done by artists who read very 
rapidly—sometimes seem not to read at all—the books which they 
illustrate. Kidnapped has been better treated. The artist has had 
time to assimilate the story, and to form some conception of its 
scenery and characters; and he has produced drawings which do 
really add to the singular attraction of the story. 


A Golden Aye. By Ismay Thorne. (Hatchards.)—Three boys, 
Penthary Carlisle, Trelawny Hamilton, and his brother, Polwynth— 
or, rather, two boys and a child—form themselves into an association 
which has for its motto the rhyme,— 


** By Pol, Tre, and Pen, 
You may know the Cornishmen!” 


Polwyuth being admitted, in spite of his youth, because the three 
cannot otherwise be made up. Polwynth, however, is the real hero 
of the story, which consists of a number of little adventures that 
nearly drive his natural guardians—his mother, and Sarah, his nurse 
—out of their minds. There is plenty of fun in the book, and some 
graver matter connected with the old friend who has given Polwynth 
his curious name. 

The Emperor of Germany, William I.: a Life-Sketch. By Athol May- 
hew. (Nelson and Sons.)—Successive chapters describe the Emperor 
daring the stages of his career as Prince William, Prince of Prussia, or 
Heir-Apparent to the Prussian throne, King of Prussia, and, finally, 
Emperor. The Austrian and French wars are described, and, besides, 
we have an account of the birthday celebrations Jast March 22nd, 
when the Emperor completed his ninetieth year. Letterpress and 
illustrations are reproduced from the Jilustrated London News. They 
form a very convenient chronicle of a profoundly interesting life. 


Daphne’s Decision. By Emma Marshall. (James Nisbet and Co.) 
—In all the earlier part of this story, Mrs. Marshall is equal, and 
more than equal, to herself. She gives, as she can give, plenty of 
humour,—and humour is very welcome when one is struggling through 
this mass of didactic Christmas literature. Daphne is an only 
child of wealthy parents. A life of ease and indulgence, and the 
custom of finding herself the first person whenever there is any 
question of convenience, have spoilt her. She is docile, indeed, and 
placid, but intensely selfish. Mer father and mother are reluctantly 
convinced that their society does not suffice for her, that she must 
have a youngcompanion. Such a companion they find in a cousin, the 
orphan-daughter of a clergyman; but with characteristic weakness, 
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first comes to her, or her next sister. This is “ Daphne's choice,” and 
the story built on this groundwork is good, though a little too long, 
we are inclined to think. 

A Minor Chord: the Organist’s Story. By Nevill Herne. 
(S8.P.C.K.)—Myke Heron and Dan McAlister are friends, and they 
love the same woman, and the story tells how Heron gives up his loye 
for daty’s sake. The girl, in a fit of ill-humour, sends away the man 
she really loves, and Heron, at the sacrifice of his life, brings him 
back. This story is not the less effective because it is told in go few 
words. 

The Life and Work of J. L. E. Meissonier, by Lionel Robingon 
(Art Journal Office), is the “Art Annual” for the year. The rare 
distinction of “H.R.A.,” bestowed upon M. Meissonier by our 
Academy, and the favour which his work has met with on both sides 
of the Atlantic, mark him out as a proper subject for a book of thig 
kind. We learn what manner of man he is, and what he hasdone. A 
number of illustrations represent some of his best works, as far as a 
colourist’s work can be so represented, and the facts of his life; and 
we are given a catalogue of his pictures, with some interesting par. 
ticulars of the prices which have been paid for them. His hand hag 
not been idle. The “ Exposition Meissonier,” three years since, con- 
tained more than 145 paintings, and it was not complete. As for 
prices, they have been very large. £16,000 was paid for “ Cuirassiers,”’ 
or ©1805” (burnt at New York), and £12,000 for “ Friedland,” or 
©1807.” 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. A new edition, Revised, 
with Notes, by the Rev. George Fyler Townsend, M.A. (Ff, 
Warne and Co.)—Mr. Townsend’s notes are useful as far as 
they go. This is not very far,—indeed, anything elaborate would 
have been out of place. But we may ask what is meant by saying, 
a propos of the words “the year 1557 of the epocha of the great 
Alexander,” “the era of the Seleucides, the successors to Alexander 
the Great.’? Why the successors? ‘ The era of the Seleucidz ” had 
certainly not begun in 334 B.C., to which, putting together the dates 
mentioned above and that of 653 Hegira, wo are brought back. Boys 
will scarcely look for their chronology to the Arabian Nights; 
still, it is as well to be correct. As to the revision, we are assured 
that ‘‘the most innocent-minded maiden may read these stories aloud 
to her brothers and sisters.” It has been made from the version 
published in 1811 by Dr. Jonathan Scott, of the East India College, 
Most of the editions come through the French of M. Gallaud, who 
translated the Nights in 1704. The illustrations, some of them 
plain and some coloured, are fairly good, but do not add materially 
to the attractions of the book.——We have also a little volume, 
Sindbad the Sailor (Routledge and Sons), with some very pretty 
illustrations by Mr. Maurice Ray. 

We gladly accord a welcome, which we have already more than 

once expressed, to the Boy’s Own Annual and the Girl’s Own Annual. 
(Boy’s Own Paper Office, 56 Paternoster Row.)—These are the annual 
volumes of the Boy’s Own Paper and the Girl’s Own Paper respectively. 
To the former, Mr. Talbot Baines Reed contributes one of his stories 
of school-life, ‘‘ A Boy with a Bad Name;” Mr. Paul Blake, another 
of a similar kind, “The Marquis of Torchester ;” and Commander 
Cameron, one of his tales of African adventure. For the girls, we 
have a story by Miss Rosa Nouchette Carey, “ Merle’s Crusade,” 
“The Inheritance of a Good Name,” by Miss Louisa Menzies, and 
others. As for the miscellaneous contents, we cannot pretend to 
describe them. It must suffice to say that they seem well suited to 
the readers for whom they are intended. There is plenty of play and 
plenty of earnest. 
We have received a new edition of Froggy’s Little Brother, by 
“Brenda” (J. R. Shaw), an excellent story. The illustrations with 
which this edition has been furnished are of various value. Some 
are fairly good; but for others little can be said. Nothing could be 
more grotesque than the faces of the spectators in that which fronts 
p. 90, of a boy turning a ‘‘ cartwheel.” They look for all the world 
just as if they had been made out of turnips.——Poor Jack, by 
Captain Marryat (Warne and Co.), is furnished with forty-six illus- 
trations by Clarkson Stanfield. We have also a revised edition of 
The Rhine, from the Source to the Sea, translated from the German by 
G. C.F. Bartley, M.P. (J. S. Virtue and Co.) ; and also the “ thirtieth 
thousand” of Kaloolah: the Adventures of Jonathan Romer, by W. 
S. Mayo, M.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), a handsome volume, worthily 
illustrated. It bears the title of the ‘‘ Framazugda Edition.’ ‘This 
fine story has never, we imagine, been more worthily presented to 
the reader. 

The Ballad of the Chorister-Boy. By the Bishop of Bedford. With 
Illustrations by H. J. A. Mills. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)— 
The pictures are good, but we do not quite understand the purpose 
of the Bishop’s ballad. Does it mean that the three holy men were 
wrong in wishing that their services should be adorned by anything 
beyond the devotion which their voices expressed ? 


Miss Margery’s Ways. By J. A. Lefroy. (W.Smith and Innes.)— 








they let her understand that she is to have a choice,—the cousin who 
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—— . . . 
her grandfather, the cathedral organist, and a mischievous brother, 
who is one of the choristers, has certain adventures which she 
describes in her diary. Little girls, happily, do not write diaries,— 
at least, diaries that can fill up fair-sized octavo volumes. Still, we 
can overlook this improbability for the sake of the very readable book 
for which it furnishes the occasion. Miss Margery is a determined 
oung person, and gives her guardians and friends a good deal of 
jroable, as when she plans a midnight visit to the churchyard to have 
an interview with her mother’s spirit (this surely is a little beyond 
theadmitted limits of probability or improbability), or goes on a secret 
pilgrimage to get the water of a miraculous well. But she is good 
to read about, whatever sha may have been to live with, and we are 
obliged to the author for allowing us to make her acquaintance. 

The Lay of Saint Jucundus : a Legend of York. Written by Edith W. 
Robinson. Illustrated by George Hodson. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
(o,)—A ballad somewhat in the “Ingoldsby ”’ style, a style only made 
acceptable by transcendent cleverness, and scarcely, therefore, 
admitting of successful imitation. There is some talent in Miss 
Robinson’s verses, and some also in Mr. Hodson’s illustrations. But 
we cannot help thinking that both are a little vulgar, and that the 
pains expended on this volume have not been expended to any great 
advantage. 

Vert de Vert’s Eton Days, and other Sketches and Memoirs. By 
A. G. L’Estrange. (Elliot Stock.)—We do not know whether this 
can be said rightly to belong to the class to which we have assigned 
it, Still, a book which both boys and their elders will read with 
pleasure cannot be very wrongly placed. The paper which gives a 
title to the volume is its chief attraction. Mr. L’Estrange gives a 
picture of Eton as it was some thirty years ago, putting his own 
experiences and the experiences of others in an autobiographical 
form, and “embellishing” them, whatever that may mean. The 
Eton stories, however, do not seem to have been much touched-up. 
The sketches of Cookesley, ‘Mad Moses,’’ and Dr. Hawtrey are 
particularly good. Of the stories told of the latter, the following 
may be given as a specimen. He was particularly hard on card- 
playing. Executing one day a young offender, he found the victim 
wriggle, and thus proceeded :—‘‘‘ Play whist, will you?’ (swish). 
‘Odd tricks, indeed!’ (swish). ‘Oh, yes—all right—you shuffle 
and I’ll cut !’ (swish).” 

We have to mention The Dawn of Day: a Monthly Illustrated 
Magazine for Sunday-School and Parish Use. (S.P.C.K.)—Miss Helen 
Shipton contributes a tale, “A Second-Hand Prayer-Book ;” and Mr. 
E. L. Cutts, a “ Popular History of the Church of England; and 
there is the usual miscellany of instructive reading. Why no index 
or table of contents P——The Adviser (Glasgow Scottish Temperance 
League) is a useful children’s magazine. 

Stirring Adventures in African Travel. By Charles Bruce. (W. P. 
Nimmo and Co., Edinburgh.)—Mr. Bruce tells again some familiar 
stories, which yet we are never tired of hearing, of African travellers. 
Livingstone has, very rightly, a large share of space allotted to him. 
Chapters on Du Chaillu (it is Mr. Bruce’s line to be descriptive rather 
than critical), Speke, Sir S. Baker, and Commander Cameron, and, 
finally,on Ht. M. Stanley, follow. The remaining chapters are of a more 
discursive kind; hunting of various kinds, adventures among slave- 
hunters and cannibals, and even the story of the Algerine rovers and 
their suppression, and various miscellanies of African life are intro- 
duced——-From the same author and publisher we get another 
volame of good reading which may be safely commended to young 
people, Graphic Scenes of African Story. Here we get the story of 
the settlement of South Africa, of the slave-trade as it was and as it 
is, of African missions, and of our recent African wars. Mr. Bruce 
has taken pains to bring his narrative down to the present time, in- 
cluding the noble work and life of Bishop Hannington. But would 
it not have been as well to make some acknowledgment to the 
“Life” from which he has presumably obtained his materials ? 

Peter Parley’s Annual. (Ben George.)—The principal story in 
this “annual” is one of school-life, bearing the title of “The Feud,” 
which the boys will doubtless find entertaining, the good and the bad 
coming at last by their own, and furnishing considerable entertain- 
ment on the way. ‘The Enemy of Man”? is the title (which might, 
We cannot but think, have been improved) of a paper on snakes, 
“Only a Cad” is a little love-story with some pathos in it. “In 
Peril among Papuans” takes the reader to an unfamiliar and 
unhackneyed region. Altogether, this is a good number of this veteran 
annual, 

The Making of the Great West. By Samuel Adams Drake. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—This is a book intended in the first place for readers, 
especially young readers, on the other side of the Atlantic. It follows 
up an earlier volame from the same pen, “The Making of New 
England.” Mr. Drake’s present theme is, for the most part, ‘the 
Section lying beyond the Mississippi. Another volume will deal with 
the central portion of the States, and will complete the series. The 

Making of the Great West is divided into three groups, as the author 
calls them,—(1), “Three Rival Civilisations” (i.c., Spanish, French, 


and English) ; (2), “ Birth of the American Idea,” giving an account of 
the great expansion of the Republic by which Louisiana, Missouri, 
Oregon, Texas, and other Western territory, was acquired ; (3), “The 
Effects of the Gold Discoveries in California.” Mr. Drake would have 
done well to be a little more emphatic in his remarks about the 
morality of his countrymen’s dealings with Mexico. It might not 
have made his book more welcome—at least in the States—but it 
would certainly have made it more useful. Young Americans cannot 
be told too plaialy that their country’s foreign policy at least has been 
one of the most unprincipled in the modern history of the world. 

Round the Globe. Edited by W. C. Procter. (W. Isbister.)—The 
idea of this volume is a happy one. Various competent observers 
describe portions of a route which, in its entirety, comprises a circuit 
of the world. This circuit is not the ordinary journey round the 
world, but it is carried all the way through British dependencies, 
The Bishop of Rochester describes his recent journeyings in Eastern 
Canada, and Lord Lorne the Canadian Pacific Railway. Beginning 
at the Western end, he traces the route from the Pacific to Winnipeg, 
and from Winnipeg, again, to Montreal. Miss Gordon Cumming 
sums up in a few pages her impressions about the Fiji Islands. New 
Zealand, Australia, India (by Mr. H. W. Lucy), Mauritius (described 
by the able pen of Lady Barker), South Africa, and, finally, as the last 
station before reaching home, Gibraltar, are successively described. 
The volume belongs to the series of “ Isbister’s Home Library.” 

Of illustrated children’s books we find that we have still a multitude 
to appraise, or at least to mention. The “Old Corner” Annual, 
edited by Arthur Holme (Griffith, arran, and Co.), is described as 
a “collection of pictures, verses, and stories for little folk.’ The 
pictures are fairly good, the verses not good enough (we cannot 
insist too strongly that verses for children, as for grown-ups, ought 
to have something in them, and ought to be as scrupulous in all points 
of metre and rhyme as those that are intended for their elders) ; the 
tales will do sufficiently well.—We may say the same substantially of 
another volume, from the same publishers, which has appeared under 
the care of the same editor. This is The Christmas Rose, intended 
for younger readers.—From the same publishers we also get 
Through the Year. Much pains have been bestowed on the illustra- 
tions, which are the work of a number of artists, and on the selection 
of verses, which are taken from Shakespeare, Burns, Keats (“In a 
drear-nighted December”), and others of the immortals. Mr. 
Austin Dobson contributes a pretty little piece, ‘‘ Love in Winter,” 
of which we quote the first stanza :— 


“ Between the berried holly-bush 
The blackbird whistled to the thrush, 
* Which way did bright-eyed Bella go ? 
Look, speckle-back, across the snow. 
Are these her dainty tracks I see 
That wind beside the shrubbery ?’” 


Nor is the original verse unworthy of the association. The Little 
One’s Own Companion, edited by Mrs. Elizabeth Day (Dean and Son), 
offers the attraction of “over three hundred original tales in prose 
and verse,” and “ over two hundred and fifty chromo-pictures by 
eminent artists.” The colouring does not always do justice to the 
work of the “eminent artists,” for it is sometimes a little crude. 
But the child who gets this “ Companion” will be well-off for enter- 
tainment of various kinds.;——From the same publishers we get The 
Sphinw: Mother Goose Rhymes, by Walter Stranden, an elaborate 
pictorial riddle, which we do not profess to have guessed, or even 
attempted; Bufalo Bill, a very brilliant picturing of some of the 
prominent figures and feats in Colonel Cody’s entertainment; and, 
perhaps the best of the lot for prettiness and variety, The Little 
One’s Own Hamper. Pet’s Pastime (Routledge and Sons), a 
small volume of “illustrated stories in prose and verse,” has 
been adorned by the pencils of Messrs. A. W. Cooper, Hal 
Ludlow, and Harrison Weir. The drawings are mostly vigorous, and 
there is a particularly charming little child running after a ball on 
the title-page. From the same publishers we get another volume 
bearing the same sub-title, and worthy of much the same com. 
mendation, Sunshine and Storm; or, Storiesin Prose and Verse. —— 
Joyful Days, by “ Merrie Sunshine’ (Ward, Lock, and Co.), generally 
justifies its description of itself as “Pretty Pictures and Pretty 
Stories,” but we must say a word of disapproval of the young lady 
who is “making such eyes” on the cover. She really does not do 
justice to the contents, which are always pleasing. Bubbles. By A. 
W. Lockyer. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—We get here a number of very 
quaint, and mostly pretty drawings. The colouring is particularly 
pleasing, as great a success in its way as we have seen for some time. 
We cannot honestly say that the humour of the verses equals that of the 
pictures to which they are annexed, but then the latter are good beyond 
theaverage. Fairy Fun and Laughter. By Isabel Lawford. (Gill and 
Sons.)—We are not quite sure whether it is not somewhat heretical to 
attribute “fun and laughter” to the fairies. Mirth they seem to 
have, but it is mostly of the mischievous kind. Did not Keats write 
of “Fairy-land forlorn” ? However this may be, Miss Lawford’s 
talk about about the elves, “including the latest news from fairy- 
land,” will certainly cause “fun and laughter.’ Some of tho illus- 
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trations are excellent, especially such as that on p. 19, with its groups 
of figures skilfully arranged.—Messrs. Griffith, Farran, and Co. 
send us some very charming pictures of pretty little girls, with the 
title of The Children’s Gallery. There are three series, each con- 
taining six pictures, very delicately drawn and coloured. Probably 
they will charm fathers and mothers, who will please themselves by 
tracing or fancying resemblances, even more than the little creatures 
whom they represent. Wehad almost forgotten to mention another 
volume of pictures and verses, from Messrs. Dean and Son, Pictures, 
Scraps, and Rhymes. They are intended “ to amuse, to colour, or to 
copy,’ a not very grammatical sentence, for it surely should rather 
run, “to be coloured or copied,’”’ but indicating clearly enough that 
the book will supply a want. 

His Little Royal Highness. By Ruth Ogden. Illustrated by W. 
Rainey. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Little Regie tumbles off, or 
rather witb, a rotten bough, and breaks his leg. His playmates 
devise means of entertaining him, and light upon the idea of pre- 
tending that he is a young Prince, and they his bodyguard, bound to 
do his pleasure. Hence come various developments. Sister Julia, 
the nurse, is an important person in the little drama; and there are’ 
other characters whose personalities and doings are well portrayed 
by pen and pencil. The scene of the story is laid on the other side of 
the Atlantic ; it will not be the less welcome for that. 

Pepper and Salt; or, Seasoning for Young Folk. Prepared by 
Howard Pyle. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Pyle tells various 
stories in prose and verse, and illustrates them with an abundance of 
clever, humorous drawings. The prose tales come, with some adapta- 
tion, from the prolific source of German folk-lore. These are 
capitally told. The verse scarcely comes up to our standard, which, 
indeed, we are inclined to fix higher than the writers of verses for 
children commonly care to aim at. Children, we take it, should have 
our best, which, indeed, they are quite capable of appreciating. The 
illustrations are good throughout. 





The Major's Campaign. By J. Percy Grover. (Frederick Warne 
and Co.)—The “ Major”’ tells the story of his campaigning in a 
spirited and pleasant fashion. He joined the 66th in 1808, first smelt 
powder at the passage of the Douro, and finished his career at the 
Battle of Talavera, where he was wounded, after the battle, by a 
French soldier lying onthe ground. Some incidents of a personal kind 
are introduced into the story, and the result is a successful little tale. 


Strange Tales of Peril and Adventure (Religious Tract Society), 
consists of stories that have already appeared in the Leisure Hour. 
There are twenty-two of them in all, and they take us to varied 
scenes, Alpine climbing, Australian exploration, adventures on the 
South American Pampas, and the like. Do any of our middle-aged 
readers remember a series of volumes entitled “The Excitement” 
(understand “to read”)? The volume before us is exactly their 
counterpart. 

The Black Troopers, and other Stories. (Religious Tract Society.)— 
This is a book of stories of adventure and heroism, several of which 
are at least based on fact, and may be said, therefore, to contain that 
truth which is stranger than fiction. The first deals with life in the 
Australian bush, the “ troopers’’ who figure in it being black in the 
most literal of senses, and is one of the most realistic tales dealing 
with this comparatively unknown region we have ever read, and at 
the same time one of the most interesting. The villain of it, a muscular 
and resourceful black of the name of Peel, who is a pariah and 
brigand, and carries on war remorselessly both against whites and 
against renegades of his own colour, is admirably drawn, and is really a 
hero, although his heroism may be misdirected. Of the other contents 
of this book, ‘‘A Forged Will” is, in respect of plot, the most involved ; 
“ Just in Time” (which is a detective story) is the cleverest; and 
“Captain Stauncey’s Vow ” is the most tragic and unpleasant. One 
could hardly, indeed, pardon the writer of it for making the mere 
secondary scoundrel, the dupe of a genuine villain, bear all the 
punishment, were it not that the story is, as we learn, in all essential 
respects a true one. We are not quite certain, after reading what is 
contained in a prefatory note, that all the tales in this volume are by 
the same pen. If they are, the writer of them has clearly great ver- 
satility and power in plot-construction. And although religion per- 
vades certain of these stories, there is nothing forced in its appear- 
ance there. Onthe contrary, even in the detective story the reforming 
and regenerating influence of Christianity, as in the case of Sarah, 
the accomplice in a robbery, seems to play a very natural part. 

Twycross’s Redemption, by Alfred St. Johnston (Arrowsmith, 
Bristol), is very correctly described by its author as “a story of wild 
adventure.” Certainly, the experiences of its leading characters in 
the interior of Ceylon are almost ona par, as regards their extra- 
ordinary character, with any told by some of our most sensational 
romancists. Thus, there is a fight on a precipice between a powerful 
African and a scarcely less powerful Indian that is not unworthy of 
Mr. Rider Haggard himself. The central idea of Twycross’s Redemp- 
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good Arthur Twycross, a lad who is in danger of going permanent] 
“wrong ” through the contagion of bad companions. At the same an 
she drifts into a love-affair with another young man, and, after i 
hairbreadth escapes are over, marries him. Olive’s adventures are all 
skilfully and delicately managed ; yet Mr. St. Johnston’s experiment 
is a rather perilous one. 

Both Sides of the River. By Cecilia Selby Lowndes, (Seeley ang 
Co.)—This is a most detailed study of English still-life, executed in 
the well-known conscientious style of its author. The leading 
characters in it—barring Maurice Hammond, a lover of the former. 
who plays, however, a rather subordinate part in it, except at the ai 
—hold to each other the two relations of cousins, and governess and 
pupil; and Miss (?) Lowndes exhibits her skill asa plot-constructor 
chiefly by making ore of these leading characters, Madge, play both 
of her réles with equal success. There is a scoundrel, too, an uncle 
of another leading character, Rica (whose father had made an unfor. 
tunate marriage), against whom Madge has to defend both her charge 
and her own reputation, and who deserves special mention from his 
portrait being so skilfally executed. Victor Gage, indeed, looks as if 
he must have been drawn from life. As for the part which the riyor 
mentioned in this story plays in the lives of the dwellers on both of 
its banks, we must leave the readers of it to find this out for them. 
selves. We can only say that, next perhaps to a certain qniet 
rectory, it supplies the element of repose. 

Tates.—Namesakes. By Mary E. Hullah. (Hatchards.)—We haq 
read some way through this little book, not before we saw its merits, 
but before we recognised in the author the writer of that very 
charming story, “The Lion Battalion.” It is sufficient to say that 
Namesakes is worthy of her. Jerry, the little hero, is a darling boy, 
and Jill an equally darling little girl. There is a sandy cat, sole sur. 
vivor of many toys, who plays an important part in the story, and a 
“ delightfully sticky white-sugar pig,”’ who also appears and disappears, 
and there are some grown-ups, who are as interesting as it is in their 
nature to be. Altogether this very unpretending little volume ig 
worth more than many more pretentious rivals. Johnnie Venture 
(Nelson and Sons) tells the story of a bold young lad who, having 
written a story (at the age of nine), goes up from Brighton to London 
to find a publisher, and falls in with a most philanthropic old gentle. 
man who rescues him and his companion from a disagreeable dilemma, 
Johnnie is a fine young fellow, but it is pessimi evempli to represent 
him as committing, at so early an age, the mature enormity of writing 
a book.——Wishes on Wings. By F. D. S. Ames. (Burns and 
Oates.)—Millicent Grainger is a spoilt child who is brought toa 
better frame of mind by a very curious dream, a dream which 
resembles what the Eastern King saw when, at the dervish’s bidding, 
he plunged his head into a basin of water. We wish that spoilt 
young people could be cured so readily. The second tale is a 
pathetic story of the devotion of a young priest to duty and affection, 
——A Far-Away Cousin. By Katharine D. Cornish. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—A wholesome, readable story, the most remarkable 
thing in it being that the hero does not make his appearance till the 
tale is about half-told. He does not interest us particularly ; but 
the children are well described. Two and Two, or French and 
English. By Mrs. Seymour. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Here the 
scene is laid in a home where there are two families, two of the 
children being altogether English, two French on the mother’s side, 
This state of things results in some amusing situations,—amusing, 
that is, to read about. Finally, they mend their quarrelsome 
tendencies and their other bad habits by a system of self-imposed 
fines. Both Sides. By Jessie W. Smith. (Nisbet and Co.) 
—An excellent little tale of the patient effort by which a 
good woman domesticates a homeless, friendless girl in whom 
the desire for change was a strong hereditary instinct. She has 
almost failed, when another impulse of charity helps her through. 
She takes charge of an orphan-child, and the child is an attraction 
from which the girl cannot break away.—F rom the same author 
and publishers we also get Stephen Gilmore’s Dream. Here the purpose 
is to illustrate the most difficult of all the Christian duties,—forgive- 
ness. Stephen Gilmore has been deeply wronged, and it is not till he 
sees in a dream what it would be not to be forgiven, that he also learns 
how to forgive. Her Only Son. By the Author of “ Jessica’s First 
Prayer.” (Houlston and Sons.)—Another story, this, of unwearied 
patience and love winning at last their reward. Joanna Fleming 
leaves her dear country home to join her son in London, and finds him 
a drunkard. The tale of her efforts and their result is told with true 
pathos, and without exaggeration. If any one wants an exciting 
change from these didactic stories, let him turn to The Pursued. By W. 
J. Gordon. (Warne and Co.)—It is a story of Indian life in the Far West, 
and is full of strange adventures, of legend, and mystery, with some 
powerful description of the wonders of nature.——Ebb and Flow, by 
R. André (Warne and Co.), is a tale of English domestic life on the 
one side, and of adventure in South American plains on the other. 
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plot, and to make out of them a readable story, told with plenty of 
humour.—A Pair of Clogs, and other Stories. By Amy Walton. 
(Blackie and Son.)—Miss Walton does not provide her stories with 
endings. Perhaps she is right. In real life, we seldom get the com- 
plete and satisfactory windings-up of affairs which the writers of 
fiction commonly give us. “ Pair of Clogs” (for this, it must be under- 
stood, is a little girl’s name) has some curious adventures, which are 
quite worth reading, but we do not know what is going to happen to 
her. Similarly in “ After All!” the haughty and selfish godmothey 
does not repent when her godchild chooses poverty at home rather 
than plenty in a loveless house. Will she do so in another volume ? 
——Very Short Stories in Very Short Words, by the Hon. Emmeline 
Plunket (Wells Gardner and Co.), does what it claims to do, and wiil 
be found, we doubt not, useful and entertaining. In the Land of 
Nod. By Ada C. Marzetti. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—This is a 
tale of the “ Alice in Wonderland” kind, and a fairly good specimen. 
Little Myra falls asleep over Butter’s spelling-book, encounters in 
her dreams a “Spelling Bee,” and learns to spell. Such a vision 
would be very useful. 

Ships, Sailors, and the Sea. By R. Cornewall-Jones. (Cassell and 
Co.)—Mr. Cornewall-Jones combines in this volume a great variety of 
practical information with stories of battle and adventure. The first 
chapter describes the various kinds of vessels, and distinguishes 
between the names by which they are known. We wonder how many of 
our non-nautical readers could define a “ bark,” a “ barquentine,” and 
a “ship”? Let them know that the last is square-rigged on all her 
masts, a barque square-rigged on her foremast and mainmast, and a 
barquentine on her foremast only. The second chapter treats of 
various parts of a vessel, certain nautical terms, the rigging, use of 
lights, &c. In the third, we get to a shipwreck (that of the ‘La 
Plata’) ; in the fourth, to Lord Howe’s victory on “ the Glorious First 
of June;’’ and in the fifth, to a fire at sea, with an account of the 
loss of the ‘Queen Charlotte.’ Lighthouses, lightships, flags, Arctic 
adventure, Nelson’s victories, modern ships-of-war, storms in their 
various varieties,—such and such-like are among the subjects on 
which the author enlightens his readers. A readable and useful 
volume, this, well furnished, too, with illustrations, 

Daddy’s Boy. By L. T. Meade. (Hatchards.)—This beauti- 
ful story, pathetic without being harrowing, reminds us of Miss 
Florence Montgomery’s ‘“ Misunderstood,’’—reminds us, without sug- 
gesting the idea of an imitation. Indeed, the resemblance is not in 
the essentials of the story. Ronald Jeaffreson, already mother- 
less, loses his father by an accident. The boy is firmly persuaded 
of what most of us profess with our lips, that the dead are gone 
before, that we shall meet them again, that to meet them again isthe 
greatest possible happiness. Mcanwhile, he has to stay behind. 
Being a healthy, vigorous child, he enjoys life, likes vigorous motion 
and play, and does not in the least appreciate the conventional 
methods of mourning. His relatives accordingly think that he has 
no heart. And he has other inconvenient enthusiasms. His uncle, 
the major, for instance, he invests with quite imaginary heroic 
qualities, and credits with splendid achievements of which he is quite 
innocent. He feels, too, that he is bound to help the poor, and 
carries out the duty with a literal adherence to the precept, 
“Sell all that thou hast,’’ that astonishes his friends. Besides 
enthusiasm, he has also dislikes which he expresses with an 
uncompromising plainness. These things make him somewhat 
dificile, and involve him in scrapes which the author contrives 
to make at once pitiful and amusing. The final scene, where 
Ronald is persuaded that it is still his duty to wait when he 
had been expecting and hoping to join his father and mother, is 
drawn with much power. We quite agree with the sentiment that 
“the world is a sweeter and better place, because such natures as 
Ronald’s now and then bless it with their presence.” At the same 
time, one cannot but think that the world could hardly get on with 
many of them. 

The Complete Picture Gallery of the Animal Kingdom. (Gill and 
Sons.)—This is an illustrated natural history. Having to be con- 
cluded in a single volume, it is necessarily on a small scale. Never- 
theless, it has as many as 735 woodcuts. We do not know that we 
can go quite as far as the publishers, who tell us (publishers often 
nowadays do the work of the critics for them) that “it deserves 
a place in every school and public library,” but we may say that it is 
a well executed and useful volume. Of course, it cannot pretend to 
compare, to speak of popular books only, with the “ Natural History ”’ 
edited by Dr. P. Martin Duncan, which must exceed it in bulk many 
times; but it will fill a place of its own. Brief descriptive notes have 
beenadded. For the various sub-kingdoms and classes, ranging from 
the monkey to the sponge, two classified indexes of names, popular 
and scientific, have been drawn up. It would have been well to 
supply all the illustrations with some indication of comparative size. 
—Insect Ways on Summer Days, by Jennett Humphreys (Blackie 
and Son), deals in a playful and pleasant manner with a part of this 
great subject of natural history. The insects are made to describe 














themselves and tell their own story, and Miss Humphreys contrives 
to insinuate in this way a good deal of scientific knowledge. Butter- 
flies, moths, wasps, and their congeners, water insects, spiders, locusts, 
beetles of many tribes, locusts and their kin, are the principal subjects 
of the book, and they are all pictured for us in suitable illustrations. 

A Story of the Golden Age. By James Baldwin. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Mr. Baldwin ingeniously weaves into a continuous story 
some of the non-Homeric legends which make up “ the tale of Troy 
Divine.’ He takes Odysseus for his hero. It is with his birth to 
Laertes and Eurycleia that the story commences. The young Odysseus 
goes on a voyage, and hears various legends from Phemius the 
minstrel. He comes to Delphi, and the priest tells him the story of 
Apollo. Then he goes on to Autolycus, and Autolycus tells bim, 
among other things, the legend of the choice of Hercules. Of course, 
the great boar-hunt which is told in the Odyssey comes in, and gives 
occasion for the narrative of the more famous hunt in which Meleager 
slew the great boar of Caledon. From the palace of his grandfather, 
Autolycus, Odysseus journeys to lolcos, and visits Cheiron, whom he 
expects to find half-horse, half-man, but does find to be a courteous 
and very handsome old gentleman. Cheiron anticipates the explana- 
tion which Euhemerus was to give a good many years afterwards 
of the Centaur legend. So we are brought on to the time of the 
courtship of Helen, to the marriage of Odysseus, and to the device 
by which Palamedes exposed the feigned madness by which he 
sought to escape from the war. It is sufficient to say that the 
writer has done his selection and arrangement with much skill, and 
that he has told his story with simplicity, and at the same time with 
adequate dignity. 

Etchings of Venice. By Ernest George. (The Fine Art Society.) 
—Mr. Ernest George’s merits as an etcher are well known, and the 
mention of his name and of the subject on which he has employed 
his skill will be a sufficient recommendation of his work. The 
etchings are twelve in number, and are prefaced and accompanied 
by a slight descriptive letterpress. Mr. George does not attempt 
“landscapes”? of Venice. The nearest approach to a subject of 
this kind is “The Dogana and Church of Sunta Maria della 
Salute.” Bridges furnish favourite themes for his tool, and there 
are two atudies of fishing-boats, which are as effective as they could 
be expected to be without colour; and it is in the boats, as he re- 
marks, that Venetian life, mostly modernised into commonplace, still 
retains something of its old picturesqueness. None of the etchings, 
to our mind, surpasses that of the San Geremia, where we get the 
marble fagade of the church, and a palace with a campanile rising 
boldly behind. 

Little Margit, and other Stories. By M. A. Hozer. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—This volume contains five fairy-stories. Little 
Margit comes unawares on the fairies, and is condemned to knit twelve- 
dozen comforters out of the best cloud gossamer for the moths, 
which, it seems, are apt to catch cold at night. This she is helped to 
do in the orthodox way by sundry birds whom she has befriended. 
But it takes her six years and six months to doit. A particularly 
pretty story is “The Princess’s Earring.” The illustrations are of 
uncertain quality, some pretty, some unsatisfactory. The “ Little 
Margit” of p. 27 and of p. 38 can hardly be the pretty girl (who, 
however, has a somewhat ghostly look) of p. 40. 

Treasures of Art and Song. Arranged by Robert Ellice Mack. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Mr. Mack has got together a pretty 
collection of pictures and poems, For the latter, he has sometimes 
had recourse to well-known pieces,—Tennyson’s “ May Queen,” for 
instance, and Longfellow’s ‘ Village Blacksmith” are included 
among them. The original poems naturally suffer somewhat from 
the comparison, but are not unworthy, on the whole, of their place. 
The drawings, reproduced by some kind of photographic process, 
are often attractive. The three female figures in “ June Roses,” and 
those also in ‘‘ The Queen of the May,” are very pleasing. 

Dacie Darlingsea. By Mrs. Dambrill-Davies. (Abel Heywood and 
Son, Manchester.)—We have here a series of descriptions of home 
life, diversified by travels by sea. These are joined together by a 
slender thread of story. For the most part, the author’s experiences 
are of an ordinary kind; but she has one very remarkabie adventure 
in an open boat. There are a number of illustrations which will 
recall familiar scenes in the Isle of Wight and elsewhere. 

The Palace Beautiful. By L.T. Meade. (Cassell and Co.)—Miss 
Mead treats her readers here to a downright romance, and a real 
treat it is. Three girls are left orphans with a slender supply of 
money. They have friends and would not lack comfortable homes, 
but they must be independent,—so at least ‘‘ Primrose,” who is the 
eldest of the three and the ruling spirit of the little family, wills that 
it should be. They hide themselves from their friends, and try to 
earn their own living, the eldest, it should be understood, being 
seventeen, the youngest eleven years of age. Naturally they fall 
among thieves, though they meet with honest people too. Of the 
thieves, the most piquantly described are of the commonest kind that 
sit on the tree of knowledge. The second sister has a literary turn, 
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and believes that she can write a romance that will take the world 
by storm. Here comes in a publisher of the kind who live upon their 
authors. He promises fame and future wealth for the consideration of 
a small payment in cash down. This is “a story for girls,” and we 
fancy that there are a good many girls, and grown women too, who 
need to be warned against these swindlers. But we cannot pretend 
to analyse the exciting story which Miss Meade has put together 
in these pages. It is, as we have said, a romance. No one need 
ask whether it is probable; even when our old friend, the long-lost 
brother with a mole on his arm, turns up, we accept him without any 
demur. The author knows how to make her characters move and 
talk like real living beings, and with this we are quite ready to be 
content. 


Miss Con; or, All those Girls. By Agnes Giberne, (J. Nisbet and 
Co.)—Agnes Giberne is too well known to require praise from us. 
But we must say how glad we are to get hold of a book that will help 
girls to become noble women. ‘High thoughts are here expressed in 
language that will remain in the mind, and helpthose to remember that 
“they never are alone that are accompanied with noble thoughts.” 
Good and wise is the advice given to the girl just beginning to dwell 
on religions difficulties, that ‘the Evil One has no more subtle method 
of fighting than by setting Christians to wrangle over their definitions 
of spiritual things.” So also is the thought, “ Nature never hinders 
intercourse with God.” The story is well told of the difficulty of 
governing a young family with the symbol of authority, but where 
the power exercised by love is wanting. The different dispositions 
and their temptations are well drawn. We are specially attracted by 
the clever Thyrza. Miss Giberne is not, we think, so successful in 
the character of men. They lack dignity. Sometimes we are inclined 
to doubt the “gentlewomanliness”’ of the heroine herself. Would 
that more would-be authoresses could read and profit by the ad- 
mirable advice, “ Be a good girl, and mend your stockings.” 

Uncle Ivan. By M. Bramston. (National Society’s Depository.) 
—The hero of the story Uncle Ivan gets into difficulties with the 
police, and is allowed to depart from his native Russia on the con- 
dition of remaining an exile. It is on his nieces, whose characters 
and doings are described at great length, that the writer expends all 
her care; the delineation of their little failings, their eccentricities, 
and childish devotion is drawn with a faithful care and a delightful 
sympathy with all that children do and think. Uncle Ivan, we are 
sorry to say, again gets into difficulties, but eventually escapes from 
prison, and so all ends well, thanks to the assistance of one of his 
nieces. The style and the dialogue are good, and the interest kept 
up tothe last. The battles of the nieces with “ Aunt Plummer,” 
the aunt whom children dread so much, are realistic, and the essays 
on revolution are amusing. 

My Friend and My Enemy. By Paul Blake. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—The small boy who figures as the hero in the above romance 
certainly sees more of his enemy than is pleasant. His friend, we 
may say, has incurred the hatred of ‘Black Joe,” who turns up at 
every conceivable opportunity, and being a Malay, naturally tries to 
put a knife into him. Surely this creature is too ubiquitous, and the 
coincidences recklessly defiant of the theory of chances. The story, 
though possessing interest in some parts, is hardly up to the mark of 
some of the writer’s previous tales. 

Mademoiselle’s Story. By Mrs. Ryffel. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—This is the story of a young French lady who goes to act the 
part of governess to a Scotch family, and it consists in the relation 
of what we suppose might very well take place under such circum- 
stances. The narrative is interlarded with small driblets of history, 
Biblical and other. 

The Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s. By Talbot Baines Reed. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—We quite understand why so many 
requests have been made to publish this story in a separate form. 
It appeared first in the Boy’s Own Paper, where, of course, it would 
have most chance of being read by those for whom it is meant. There 
is no one who has more insight into the character of the genuine 
English schoolboy than Mr. Reed; no one who knows better his 
hatred of meanness, his wonderful impulsiveness, his capacity for 
mischief, and his too often hasty judgment. Mr. Reed gives us a 
wonderfully vivid view of healthy English school-life. Indeed, there 
can be no doubt that his reproductions of the quarrels, the hates, 
and jealousies of the public-school boy is by far the most accurate and 
realistic that any one has yet penned. ‘Greenfield Junior” is exactly 
what an honest and sensible lad may become; though, indeed, he 
appears unnecessarily “green” in the incident of the “entrance 
papers.” Surely a boy who at any rate talks fairly good grammar, could 
not, even when coming from home, have had so little common-sense 
as to think “Oh! Ah!” constitutes a sentence. One of the characters 
in the plot goes to the bad as a matter of course; this we think 
perhaps the weakest part, and in a double sense the weakest character. 
Still, every story must have a plot, at least to interest a boy ; but, on 
the whole, the most attractive portions of the book are those which 
deal with the ordinary incidents of school-life. 








Barbara: a Story of Cloud and Sunshine. By Clara Vance. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—This story is not altogether to our taste, 
The idea of the unnatural uncle is as old as “ The Babes in the Wood,” 
and we cannot see that the sufferers improve much in disposition by 
the discipline they go through. Family discords and disgraces are 
not, to our thinking, suitable to put forward as “ examples,’’ even for 
our young people. The description of Sam, “ who don’t even smoke, 
he’s that pious,” “ for ebber turning somersets,” is amusing. Surely 
that doctor must have been of a new school who, in the presence of a 
child recovering from the brink of the grave, makes a speech twenty. 
three lines long ! 

Perils in the Transvaal and Zululand. By the Rev. H. CO, 
Adams, M.A. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—This is as good a story 
of the South African kind as we have read, and that is saying not a 
little. The possibilities and the impossibilities in it are equally 
delightful. Any author has quite a right, when he is on the enchanted 
ground of Mr. Rider Haggard, to invent huge snakes, and Dutchmen 
so huge that snakes cannot comfortably crush them, and lions that 
allow themselves to die because their whiskers are singed off. But 
he is also bound, when he is dealing with genuine incidents in English 
history—such as the Zula and Transvaal Wars—to be reasonably true 
to history. Both of these things Mr. Adams has done in his new 
volume, in which he narrates the experiences of some gallant 
Englishmen of the adventurous type—and of at least one Dutch- 
man, Wander Heyden, who is worthy to bs considered their 
equal in all respects, physical and moral—in South Africa during 
that trying, if not terrible period which began with Isandhlwana, 
and can hardly be said to have ended with Majuba Hill. The defence 
of Rorke’s Drift is reproduced, and very admirably reproduced, and 
Mr. Adams goes so far as to confer on his pet Englishman, George 
Rivers, and his pet Datchman, Vander Heyden, the privilege of 
arresting Cetywayo. ‘Then there is a mutiny at sea, and an attack 
on the heroes of the story by land, in both of which there figures as 
what, in Miltonic language, may be termed the “superior fiend’”’ of 
the story, one Cargill, ulias Bostock, who wishes to murder Mr. 
Vander Heyden and to marry Miss Vander Heyden. Mr. Adams 
farther reproduces Zulu history, and gives once more in brevi spatio 
the old stories of Panda and Chaka and Dingan. Altogether, this is 
an ambitious work; but the ambition in it is justified by the perform- 
ance. If it is due to the author to say that it is a good book, it is 
also due to the publishers to say that it is a remarkably handsome one. 


Mr. J. Percy Groves may now be described as a veteran in story- 
telling, and The Duke’s Own (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) is as clever a 
book as he has ever written. But he has committed one mistake in it; 
he has endeavoured to make it too comprehensive. Ireland in the 
days of Humbert’s “ invasion ’’ no doubt does furnish materials for a 
good story, and so does the siege of Seringapatam. But, on the whole, 
Ireland and India and sensational adventures by sea constitute rather 
asurfeit for a single volume ; and, in consequence, Mr. Groves’s plot 
seems occasionally somewhat spasmodic. At tho same time, Peter 
Daly, Mr. Groves’s Irish hero, is an admirably drawn character, though 
his brogue is perhaps a trifle too Milesian. On the whole, however, 
Dr. Dennis Mulrooney strikes us as more genuinely and yet, at the 
same time, not so painfully Hibernian. (By-the-way, Mr. Groves 
really ought not to have reproduced such a stale old pun as 
“Murphy” for ‘ Morpheus.”’?) The last agony of Tippoo Sahib is 
well told; and at least two historical characters, Colonels Lally and 
Wellesley, look as if they had been drawn from history. The Duke’s 
Own, alike in its strength and in its weaknesses, suggests to us the 
possibility that Mr. Groves is, so to speak, “growing out’’ of story- 
telling for boys, and might do worse than devote himself to adult 
fiction. His Kathleen Daly would have looked very pretty in a book 
of the kind we mean. 


In Joint Guardians, by Evelyn Everett-Green (Religious Tract 
Society), we have one of the best examples of an avowedly but not 
ostentatiously good book. There is rather a crowd of characters in 
it, owing to the fact that Sir Reginald Tempest, a widower with a 
family, marries Mrs. Edgeler, a widow with a family, and that the 
two families have troops of cousins, acquaintances, and friends. It 
would be impossible, even if it were desirable, to give the plot in 
detail, to enumerate all the sorrows and joys, the matches that come 
off, and the matches that do not come off. It must suffice to say 
that the story is realistic in the best sense, and that the true hero of 
it is Kingsley Tempest, a young man whose life is spent in the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, but who is able to influence for good 
others of robuster physique than himself, and with prospects of com- 
monplace happiness before them which he has not. Joint Guardians 
is an excellent book to put into the hands of a thoughtful girl of 
seventeen or so, but she will take a portentous time to read it. 


Sukie’s Boy. By Sarah Tytler. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
Whenever we open a book bearing the name of the author of 
“ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’’ we may expect to find quiet, subtle delinea- 
tions of character developed in the course of the narrative, and many 
quaint touches of humour, which are seldom separable from a 
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suggestion of natural, homely pathos. These qualities are so dis- 
tinctly marked in the story of Sukie’s Boy, that we cannot close the 
last page without feeling that we have been amongst the realities of 
real life, with nothing in it that is particularly sensational, but much 
that is heroic amidst common, if not sordid surroundings. The descrip- 
tion of the phlegmatic, ignorant old watchmaker whose self-conceit 
overbears the whole household, and who dies after losing what little 
mechanical skill he possessed, is in the author’s best manner, but is 
perhaps inferior in drawing to that of his two daughters, Sukie and 
Kittie. The former isa real heroine, plain, unpleasing, even coarse 
with care and toil, but pure and unselfish in heart; the younger is 
more genteel, and sufficiently attractive to win the attentions of a 
companion of her brother, a scamp who forsakes her in her hour of 
greatest need. Her child, as well as the motherless infant of the 
dissolute brother, is left to the protection of the sisters, who, in 
poverty and almost in absolute want, contrive, chiefly by the exertions 
of Sukie, to maintain them both. One of these boys displays the 
weakness and vice that would lead to ruin but for his early 
death; the other, the humble worth and honest endurance which, 
after some trials which give the reader a few anxious moments lest 
virtue should go unrewarded all round, lead to a placid and by no 
means a romantic termination. The volume is firmly bound and 
fairly illustrated. 

In Convent Walls : the Story of the Despensers. By Emily Sarah 
Holt. (J. F. Shaw and Co.)—Mies Holt has given us here one of the 
careful historical studies which we are accustomed to receive from 
her. She takes, it is clear, infivite pains with her subject, is not 
content except with original authorities, and can give chapter and 
verse for all her details and incidents (unless, indeed, she expressly 
warns us that they are fictitious). Indeed, in ove instance at least, 
she corrects the: historian, fixing, on excellent authority it would 
seem, the birth of the Black Prince in April instead of June, the date 
commonly given. The danger is that this conscientious desire for 
historical accuracy should hide the literary aspect of Miss Holt’s work 
from her. The scene of the story is laid in the latter days of Queen 
Isabella, the wife of Edward II., and is told by three persons (a 
somewhat inconvenient arrangement), “Dame Ciceley de Chau- 
combe,” “Agnes, the Lady of Pembroke,” and ‘Sister Aliana la 
Despenser.” The picture of convent-life as portrayed by this last 
is drawn with much vigour. The difficult matter of style is, on the 
whole, successfully dealt with by Miss Holt. Still, sometimes she 
seems to go beyond the “ quaint expressions”? which, as she puts it, 
are ‘to remind the reader of the period in which the scene is laid.” 
£he has authority, it is to be presumed, for “scribeth soothliness ;” 
but it seems ont of place. 

Little Miss Peggy: only a Nursery-Story. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—“ Little Miss Peggy” is a girl of five who, like 
Nausicaa, had the advantage of having five brothers. Thanks to this, 
for it is doubtless an effective discipline, and to her own sweet nature, 
she becomes a little creature whom it is good to read about. Out- 
side her own family circle she finds visible interests in a family 
of children whom she calls “the children at the back,”’ while she has 
alittle romance of her own ina certain ‘‘ white cottage ” which she has 
imagined for herself, and hopes to find some day among the Bracken- 
shire hills. Mrs. Molesworth knows the nature of children too well 
not to be aware of the way in which the more imaginative natures 
among them live a double life, one in this tangible world, another in 
a world of their own creating. Other small personages help to make 
up the action of Mrs. Molesworth’s little drama, and among them an 
admirable little baby, ove of the best infant-portraits that even her 
skilful pen has drawn. 


The Little Wonder-Box. By Jean Ingelow. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co. )—Here we have enclosed in a box (the appearance is somewhat 
spoilt by the large label) six little volumes, these said volumes con- 
taining fairy-stories, children’s talk, an ingenious prevision of the 
marvels of civilisation as they will be a hundred years hence, and 
other things showing the taste and fancy that we are sure to fiud in 
what Miss Ingelow writes. 

City Snowdrops. By M.E. Winchester. (J. F. Shaw and Co.)— 
Miss Winchester’s book has suffered somewhat, in a literary point of 
view, from a division of interest. The principal figure in her story 
is one that is invested with much pathos. Old Dinah, a Negro woman 
who makes a precarious living by selling small wares in the streets 
of Liverpool, has been a South Carolina slave. Miss Winchester tells 
us her story, a story which might well have furnished materials for a 
book. As it is, it comes in as an episode, and inconyeniently dis- 
tracis the attention from such story as there is,—and it must be 
allowed that there is very little. For tho authoress’s chief interest is 
in the waifs and strays of the great city. Tho desolate little children 
who shiver aud starve in its alleys, or try to make their living in its 
busy streets and quays, are very near to her heart, and she will not 
lose a chance of interesting ber readers in them. ‘Then, again, she 
has a strong religious purpose, to which she cannot forbear giving all 
These elements it is difficult to combine in a 


the effect she can. 








harmonious literary whole, and it is not to be wondered at that a 
complete success has not been attained. The movement of the story 
is at first very slow; but we would warn readers that they must not 
be discouraged by it. There is much that will amply repay their 
trouble further on, and the end is one that will do any one’s heart 
good to read. Here the authoress is thoroughly at home in a subject 
which profoundly interests her, and she writes with eloquence and 
force. Elsewhere we have found her style occasionally disfigured by 
carelessnesses to which a writer of so much experience should not ba 
liable. 

A Garland for Girls. By Louisa M. Alcott. (Blackie and Son.)— 
It was a pleasure to catch Miss Alcott’s name as we looked on the 
bookshelf. For Miss Alcott never needs to search far afield for 
tragedy and comedy; she finds, after the manner of the greatest 
writers, these diverse elements in the every-day life of others, if 
not of themegelves. No one, to our thinking, has better carried 
out one of her favourite mottos, “ First live, then write,” than Miss 
Alcott. Thus, to use her own words, she helps all “to rise from 
the mud, and become handsome flowers before we go back to ripen 
our seeds at the bottom of the water where we began.’ We 
cannot wonder that, after nearly twenty years of study of life, 
Miss Alcott brings us to the problem now so prominent to every 
thinking worker's heart, of suffering and luxury, sin and a 
higher moral sense. We give hearty praise to the book, only con- 
fessing toa feeling of disappointment at “stories,” instead of one 
connected tale. The ‘ Mayflowers’” experiences, with the happy 
touches of true girlish nature, are well done. Rosy finding her 
“savinges”’ in her own family, and working in true missionary spirit 
with ‘ goodies” and “beads,’”’ touches the old delightful vein of 
comedy running through our authoress’s earlier works, when the 
“ Sakkerifise ” (we quote from memory) moved us to such hearty 
mirth.—F rom these pictures of life “across the water,” we 
turn to the painting of a little bit in a country less known 
to us. Halvard Halvors:n; or, the Avalanche, by Nellie Corn- 
wall (S. W. Partridge and Co.), is a story of Norwegian 
life, and, like Miss Alcott’s, lies in the events of daily life. 
In spite of the rather stilted style—is it a translation, we wonder ?— 
a very real interest is to be foand init. The pathos of the friend- 
ship between Nicolai and Ingeborg—the strong man crippled 
in the prime of life, and the little delicate child born blind— 
is touchingly drawn. The scenes of the wild life, so different from 
our own, make the book interesting from a traveller’s point of view; 
while the under-current of strong religious feeling brought out by 
the teaching of ‘“ Havge,” the Norwegian Wesley, working on the 
simple nature of a mountain people, untrammelled by civilisation, 
yet imbued with superstition founded on Nature, is well worked out. 
Bergette and “ the cottage by the Fos” is a capital picture. 


Cyril Daneley. By “Miranda.” (Elliot Stock.)—Cyril Daneley 
is one of those wonderfully amiable, pious, athletic, and handsome 
youths who are to be heard of mostly in novels or stories written by 
ladies for the purpose of advancing what they believe to be truly 
religious sentiments, in paragraphs of considerable length, sometimes 
expanding to actual sermons, which more worldly readers who may 
have been induced to take up the book for amusement irreverently 
skip, that they may see at the end what becomes of the parson or the 
student, and whether he marries the Earl’s daughter, or gives her up 
to somebody else. In the volume before us, a peculiar example is 
given of the unconscious vanity which is frequently exhibited by the 
writers of stories of this sort, where they enter upon religious reproofs 
or exhortations supposed to be uttered by the hero or heroine, and 
to be so admirable and convincing as to awaken and reform some very 
hardened sinner or selfish indifferentist. In the present case, it is a 
sermon which forms the chief part of a chapter entitled “The 
Awakening,” and it is to be feared that the majority of its readers 
will be a little puzzled to find out what there is in it so original and 
striking as to produce the effect which is attributed to it. Notwith- 
standing this common oversight and the ordinary defects of most 
stories written with a religious purpose, and for the exaltation of a 
certain class of religious character, Cyril Daneley is well written, 
moderately interesting, and will doubtless find readers who will not 
acknowledge as faults the peculiarities here mentioned. 


Edwin the Boy-Outlaw. By J. Frederick Hodgetts. (S. W, Partridge 
and Co.)—The most remarkable part of this bovk is the preface, 
in which Mr. Hodgetts credits Robin Hood with having been 
greatly, if not principally, instrumental in obtaining Magna Charta ; 
and Mr. Hodgetts is at the same time careful to inform the reader 
of his own intimate acquaintance with the ballad literature, the 
manners, customs, costume, arms, and armour of the period, and his 
long investigations “in the region of the Older English (Anglo-Saxon) 
and Early English literature.’ This preface, and the fact of the book 
having been dedicated to Sir John Lubbock, may possibly give some 
assurance—if a story from Mr. Hodgetts’s prolific pen should need 
further assurance—that the narrative of Edwin the Boy-Outlaw (which, 
by-the-bye, largely consists of a recast of what is known and what is 
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surmised of “ bold Robin Hood”’) is not wanting in interest, and in 
the peculiar and ornate, not to say bombastic turns of expression 
which seem to have characterised the conversation of our forbears. 
So attractive is this inflated speech, especially when it takes a 
rhythmical form, which looks like a kind of burlesque blank-verse, 
that the author himself is taken by it, and we meet with such 
remarks as, ‘“‘ Follow we the latter in their flight,” “‘ And so he bore 
him now;” while the language of the Thanes and other characters in 
the piece reminds one of the romantic drama of the last century. 
At the same time, the book is likely to be read with interest by boys 
whose belief in Robin Hood and his merry outlaws remains unshaken, 
and the story contains some attractive information. 


Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. hone esel us a very handsome Album 
for Photegraphs, got up with a patent screw, so as to enlarge gradually 
with the insertion of the various photographs it is intended to 
contain, and adorned by verious admirable coloured engravings, 
showing the changes which fifty years have introduced into the 
country. The leather is very soft, and the binding is as handsome as 
the general get-up of the album. A handsomer Christmas present 
for the year of Jubilee could hardly be imagined. 
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SHAKESPEARE. With a Life by W. W. 


Luoyp. 10 vols.,2s 6d each; in half-morocco, 5s. CRITICAL ESSAYS on 
the PLAYS. By W. W. Lioyp. Uniform with the above, 2s 6d; in half. 
morocco, ds. 


Original 


A Complete Catalogue, containing Works by Standard and Popular Authors, 
suitable tor presentation, sent post-free on ae. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 











CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE SHADOW OF A CRIME.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 
THE DEEMSTER: 


A Romance of the Isle of Man. 
By HALL CAINE. 


The SPECTATOR says :—“ Robinson Crusoe himsclf did not tell the story of his 
loneliness and repentance better than Dan Mylrea.” 

The ATHENZUM says:—* As a picture of Manx life the story is marvellously 
Sfaithful...... A really fine story.’ F 

says :—* Mr, Hall Caine has left behind him none of his three 
great gifts of imagination, pathos, and humour...... The 
spiritual grandeur of its conception, and the tremendous 
character of the forces engaged, raise [the romance] to the 
region of tragic divama...... Grandly conceived and grandly 
executed,’’ 


The ACADEMY 





NEW NOVEL by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN, 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


‘|ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. By 


». seamen Murray and Henry HERMAN, 





ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
To be ready immediately, 2 vols. crown 8yo, at all Libraries. 


The HEIR of LINNE: a Romance. 


By RoBert teheennsiante Author of ‘God and the Man,” &c. 
Mr. M. D. CONWAY'S NEW NOVEL, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


PINE and PALM. By Moncure D. 


Conway. 
* An enter ng and clever story.’ 





*—Atheneum, 





LINSKILL’S NEW NOVEL. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


In EXCHANGE for a SOUL. By 


Mary Linsk111, Author of “‘ The Haven under the Hill,” &. 
** Miss Linskill may be congratulated on producing a book which every one will 
read with eager interest, and will be intellectually and morally the richer for 
reading.”’—British Weekly. 


Miss 


SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE. By 


Hanroup FREDERIC, 2 vols, crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 
A BOOK for EVERY NEWSPAPER-READER. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: 


Chapters in the History of Journalism, By H. R. Fox Bourne. 
“Two thoroughly readable volumes......Mr. Fox Bourne may be said to have 
done his work well.’’—Standard, 








Mr. SWINBURNE’S NEW DRAMA. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


LOCRINE: a Tragedy. By Alger- 


NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
“The verse of the play is very noble and sonorous.” —Daily News, 
“The language is incisive, and yet as musical as ever...... It forms no mean 
addition to the poet’s dramatic works.’’—Times. 


RED SPIDER: a Romance. By the 


Author of ‘‘Mehalah,” &¢. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth 
Retin: 3s 6d, 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and 


other Papers. By Roserr Lovis Stevenson, A New Edition, Revised. 
ey 8vo, buckram cea gilt vil 6s. 


MEMORIES and PORTRAITS. By 


Rospert Louis STEVENSON. Fcap. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. 


LITTLE NOVELS. By Wilkie 


CoLuins. New and ntcntintiel — crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


COUNTRY LUCK. By J ‘ohn 
Hapserton. Post 8vo, illustrated 7 2s; beeen 


JACK the 


E1izABETH STUART PuEtprs, Author of “ An Old-Maid’s Par: adiso,"” &e. With 

22 Illustrations by C. W. Reed. Square 8vo, picture cover, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 

“The story is one of singular pathos and force...... Assuredly it teaches 

temperance lessons most powerfully, yet the reader will overlook much of the 

purpose of the writer in the beauty of the tale she tells...,..The charm of the story 
will be felt wherever it is read.’’—Scotsman. 





























ZEPHYRUS: a Holiday in Brazil 


and on the River Plate. By E, R. Pearce Epecumpe, LL.D. With 41 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
“Short, bright, and full of fact ; this is just the sort of journal that the un- 
professional traveller has a right to publish, and that a large class of readers 
will certainly appreciate.”—St, James’s Gazette. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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FOUR NEW BIOGRAPHIES. 





WILLIAM POWELL FRITH’S | THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S 











AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND “WHAT I REMEMBER.” 
REMINISCENCES. A SECOND EDITION is now ready. 
A THIRD EDITION is now ready. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, price 30s. 
2 vols, demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, price 30s. 
VERESTCHAGIN: PAINTER, 
MEMOIRS OF THE SOLDIER, TRAVELLER. 
PRINCESS HELE NE DE LIGNE. By M. and Madame VERESTCHAGIN. 
From the French of LUCIEN PEREY, by LAURA ENSOR, With upwards of 80 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 24s, 2 vols, large crown 8vo, 24s, 





WORD PORTRAITS of FAMOUS WRITERS. Edited —_ Mabel E. 


WOTTON. In1 vol. large crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


A HOLIDAY on the ROAD. An Artist’s Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, 


and Surrey. By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, In1 vol. demy 8vo, with 40 Illustrations, 18s, 


WILD LIFE and ADVENTURE in the AUSTRALIAN BUSH. By Arthur 


NICOLS, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of “Zoological Notes,” “ Natural History of the Carnivora,” &c. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with 8 Illustrations from 
Sketches by Mr. John Nettleship, 21s. 





NOTICE—M the Next Number of the TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE ( 5 (published 
on December 21st) a NEW SERIAL STORY by JESSIE FOTHERGILL and a NEW 
SERIAL STORY by W. E. NORRIS will be commenced. The JANUARY NUMBER will 
also contain a short STORY by FANNY KEMBLE, and the FEBRUARY NUMBER 
one by HAWLEY SMART, in addition to other Articles on various subjects. 


Subscriptions for 1887 running out, can now be renewed for 1888, at all Booksellers’ or Railway Bookstalls. 








NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


WHITEPATCH. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
ILLUSIONS. By Mrs. Musgrave, Author of “ Astraea.” In 3 vols. crown 





A FALSE POSITION. By G. M. Robins, Author of ‘ Keep My Secret.” 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


An OLD MAN’S FAVOUR. By the Author of “Dr. Edith Romney.” In 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING EDITIONS. 


To be obtained at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 








Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 





A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. | UNCLE MAX. By Rosa N. Carey, 
By Marie Corexut, Author of “ Thelma,” &c. Author of ‘‘ Not Like Other Girls, 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8yvo, 6s. 
BORDERLAND. By Jessie Fother-| VENDETTA! By Marie Corelli, 
ait, Author of “ The ‘ First Violin,’ Author of ** Thelma,” &c. 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
DOCTOR CUPID. By Rhoda|The OLD ORDER CHANGES. By 
Brovauton, Author of “ Nancy,” &. W. E. Maxuock, Author of “ Atheism and the Value of Life,”’ &e. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS, 


PERSONAL REMEMBRANCES of Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Second Barong 


sometime Queen’s Remembrancer. 2 vols, Crown 8vo, 16s. 
**One of the most entertaining biographies which the season has produced.”’—Globe, 
“‘ There is much of interest in these volume3.”’—Athenwum. 


The MAKERS of VENICE, By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of ‘‘ The Makers of Florence,” 


&c. With numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s, [Next week, 


ULYSSES ; or, Scenes and Studies in Many Lands. By William Gifford Palgraye 


H.M.’s Minister Resident in Uruguay, Author of ‘‘ A Narrative of a Year’s Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia, 1862-1863,’ “ Essays on Ey 
Questions,” ‘‘ Dutch Guiana,” &c. 8vo, 1236d. astern 


GREEK LIFE and THOUGHT, from the AGE of ALEXANDER to the ROMAN CONQUEsrt. 


By J. P. MAHAFFY, Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin, Author of “Social Life in Greece,” “ Rambles and Studies in Greece,” & 
Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. ce,” &e, 
The St. James’s Gazette says :—' Olassical scholars know what they have to expect when they take up one of Mr. Mahaffy’s books. Quickness in seizin 
cleverness in presenting the general features of a society or an age, wide rea‘ling and shallow commentary, ingenious criticism and dogmatic paradox, breesing? and 
occasional gassiness of style, brightness, energy, and zest—these are the qualities once again exemplified in Mr. Mahaffy’s work, always stimulating his rome aud 
often exasperating them...... There is so much that is good and solid in these attractive essays that we regret to have diluted our praise with even a word of com they 
But Mr. Mahaffy is a writer who invites censure, as he compels admiration,” Plaint, 


An IMPORTANT WORK on ART. 


A HISTORY of MINIATURE ART. With Notes on Collectors and Collections, By 


J. LUMSDEN PROPERT. With numerous Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, £3 13s 6d; also an edition in vellum binding, £4 14s 6d. 











NEW NOVELS. 
PAUL PATOFF. By F. Marion Crawford,; HARMONIA. By the Author of “Estelle 


Author of ‘‘ A Roman Singer,” ** Mr. Isaacs,’’ &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d, Russell.” 3 vols. crown Svo, 3ls 6d. 

The St. James’s Gazette says:— The action of the story never flags. Move-| The Scotsman says :—‘* * Harmonia’ is a novel which all sorts of novel-readers 
ment is one of the principal charms of this very entertaining book...... Those who | as well as readers who prefer, say, a comedy of Shakespeare to a novel full of 
neglect to read ‘ Paul Patoff’ will throw away a very pleasurable opportunity.” breaches of the two or three briefest commandments, cannot fail to read with 

enjoyment and admiration..... From so many characters of first-rate interest it 


ISMAY’S CHILDREN. By the Author of | would be difficult to pick out the most admirable portraitures. It must suffice 


iors Tater, nd he Gonulon”“ ipa, ALE”. Sol. Crown | fo saree oe, a anton of i nln ‘lle 
vo, dls 6d. i ° 


The Saturday Review says:—“In ‘Ismay’s Children’ the author of ‘ Hogan 
M.P.’ is as witty, as humorous, as keen-sighted, and, alas! os pessimistic as ever.” HITHERSEA MERE. By Lady Augusta 
The St. James’s Gazette says :—‘* Read this work for an exposition of Irish life, Noet, Auth f ome Op : ¥ 
Irish ecenery, and character, and you will find both entertainment and informa- Noet, Author of ‘* Wandering Willie,” *' From Generation to Generation,” 
tion.” Owen Gwynne’s Great Work,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, Sis 6d, 
. The Academy says :—* It is a story of slow movement; but almost every pace 
The NEW ANTIGONE . Romance. 3 is so rich in reposeful beauty that it never occurs to us to wish to hurry, aes 
vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls 6d it isso pleasant to linger......A4s we read on we feel that there is more than beauty 
The s ronesee mata ts Wns whiny of The Mew hatigues® bes mang in the sm there is power as well, though not the power which startles 
oa rad) y says :— § cD i. As 3) ¥ 2 imagi i F vrhich s y vg ivates it 2? 
merits......The awakening of Hippolyta’s conscience through the misfortune of one Gents Ce Reng mnation, bet thet whien slowhy tut amy eagle Sy, 
Annie Dansie is described with both power and pathos, and takes a firm hold on 


the reader’s sympathy. If this is a first novel, the author is to be congratu'ated MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marion 


on the possession and exc-llent use of many good gifts.” 





The Guardian says :— Above all, there is the perfection of artistic sympathy Crawrorp, Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,” ‘* Dr. Claudius,” “ Zoroaster,” &, 2 
with all things beautiful throughout. No one who reads the first chapter of vols, Globe 8yo, 12s. 
‘The New Antigone’ can doubt that the author has the rare gift of expressing The Guardian says :—‘ Like all Mr. Crawford’s novels, ‘ Marzio’s Crucifix’ jg 


in the most exquisite language the scenes che imagines so vividly...... The book is | full of good things well said, sound observations on life and character, so lightly 
very far removed from the plane of ordinary novels, and, if a first attempt, is | and gracefully turned that one does not immediately realise what homely well- 
very full of promise,” worn truths they embody.” 


ITH ad NDUCT: E A NEW STORY of ADVENTURE. 
—s ae — = — a For GOD and GOLD. By Julian Corbett, 


Author of ** The Fall of Asgard.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FROM WITHIN. By George Harwood, The Scotsman says:—‘‘ The story is told with excellent force and freshness, 


‘ . . : % The various threads or lines of interest, that of character, that of adventure, 
Author of “ Disestablishment,” ‘The Coming Democracy,” &c. Crown 8vo, | that of religious effort and belief, are all so deftly interwoven that it is hard to 
6s. [Next week, say to which the story owes its greatest charm.” 

The Scottish Leader says:— One of the cleverest, best-written, and most 


SE RMONS. B th ] t R : Willi stirring stories of the season.” 
Brynik, D.D., Professor y Pi Me a a Ps si MODERN GUIDES of ENGLISH THOUGHT 


Author of ‘The Psalms: their History, Teachings, and rs Bi Sh in MATTERS of FAITH, ESSAYS on SOME of the. By Ricuarp Hour 
sac Hutton. Globe 8vo, 6s. 


CICERO.—LIFE and SELECT LETTERS. ESSAYS, CHIEFLY on POETRY. By Aubrey 





After the Edition of A. Watson, M.A. Translated by G. E, Jeans, M.A., DE VERE. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. Vol. L—CRITICISMS on CERTAIN 

sellow Oe nag te a emg rn Assistant-Master a eae POETS, Vol. 11.—ESSAYS, LITERARY and ETHICAL. 

econd Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. Veat week, 

The ART of CONVERSATION, The 

PROPIGS MEETION of LEWES CARROLL'S BOOKS. PRINCIPLES of. By J. P. Mawarry. Crown 8yo, 4s 6d, 

9 . 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND. The LIFE of WILLIAM BARNES, POET 
By Lewis CARROLL, With all the Original Illustrations by Tenniel. Crown avd PHILOLOGIST. By his Daughter, Lucy Baxrer (** Leader Scott”), 
8vo, 2s 6d. [ Ready, Hon. Member of the Academy of Fine Arts, Florence, Author of ‘A Nook 


THROUGH the LOOKING-GLASS and in the Apennines,” “The Renaissance in Italy,” &c, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. By Lrwis Carrout. With all the | HLIZABETH GILBERT ; and her Work 


Original Illustrations by Tenniel. Crown £vo, 2s 6d. (Immediately. for the Blind. By Frances Martin, Author of ‘ Angelique Arnauld.” With 
*,* Also, both Books in One Volume. Crown 8vo, price 4s Gd. [Immediately. Portrait, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


San A HISTORY of ELIZABETHAN LITERA- 
M RS. M OLESWO RTH’S TURE. By GrorGs Sarntspury. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
STORY-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. The LAND LAWS. By Frederick Pollock, 


Barrister-at-Law, M.A., LL.D. Edin., Corpus Christi Professor of Juris 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALTER CRANE, prudence in the University of Oxford. Second Kdition, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
(ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 


Crown 8yo, 4s 6d each, 
’ ‘. 
LITTLE MISS PEGGY. [New Volume, — ey Ss ne = 





FOUR WINDS FARM. _ | TWO LITTLE WAIFS. Hopkins University. Fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

ene A COURSE of QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 
Globe 8vo, 2s 6d each. for STUDENTS. By W. Norn Hartwey, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, 

The TAPESTRY ROOM, ‘* CARROTS.” and of Applied Chemistry, Science and Art Department, Royal College of 

A CHRISTMAS CHILD. The CUCKOO CLOCK. Science, Dublin, Ex-Vice-President and Examiner in Analytical Chemistry 

GRANDMOTHER DEAR, TELL ME a STORY. to the Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland, Examiner 12 

ROSY, ge ed HERR BABY, Chemistry to the College of Preceptors. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
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Loxpon: Printed by Joun CampsELt, of No. 1 Wellington Strect, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Srectaror” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 10th, 1887. 
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